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Applied Business Law 


Seventh Edition with these features: 


® Accurate because it does not use 
generalizations without qualifi- 
cations. 


By Fisk and Snapp 


You will agree, after examining this book, that it is the 
greatest high school textbook in law ever written. 
Everything possible has been done to popularize it for 
student use. It is packed full of cartoon-type illustra- 


® Based on immediate student in- 
terest with adequate emphasis 
for future use. 


® Astrong appeal through interest- 


tions that tell a vivid story. The introductory questions 
deal with everyday problems of interest to the student. 
The illustrative case examples introduce topics. It is 


written in a nontechnical language, and new terms are 


ing introductory questions and 
illustrative cases. 


® Nontechnical presentation with 


new terms italicized and defined. 


® Cartoons for illustrative pur- 
poses. 


italicized and properly defined. 


i at mer emphasis in thenew seventh ‘ 
There is agreater consumer emphasis e © New consumer emph anh ut 


ditional personal emphasis on 
such topics as motor vehicles. 


edition. There is a new unit on motor vehicles dealing 

with rules of the road, negligence, and insurance. 

There is also a new section on banking relations. ® A word list for study with each 
part of the text. 


® A glossary of important business 
law terms. 
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® Asummary of things to remem- 
ber in each lesson. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 
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The Responsibilities of Business Education 


The paramount responsibility of the schools of America today is to produce 
good citizens. Just what is required to produce a good citizen is a matter of 
opinion. The ingredients and their proportions in the school program are 
constant matters of concern to curriculum: makers, to thinking teachers, to 


school administrators, and to the many other groups interested in the educa- 
tion of youth. 


Business education, as an integral part of the educational program, can 
and does contribute to both the general and special competencies that we en- 
vision as contributing to good citizenship. It shares with other areas in the 
schools the responsibility of preparing graduates, future citizens, who will be 
sensitive to their responsibilities as members of the community: to their 
churches, their schools, and their homes. It stands alongside others in the 


development of appreciation of our culture, our heritage, and of ‘‘the things 
by which men live.”’ 


Job competency is, of course, one of the ingredients of good citizenship 
and it is here that business education makes its special contribution. Its major 
concern in this area is to produce young men and women worthy of their hire: 
capable of meeting reasonable job standards, possessed of wholesome and 
intelligent attitudes, socially and economically competent. 


Business education, however, must look beyond preparation for the job as 
its sole aim if it is to make its maximum contribution to good citizenship. It 
must develop economic understandings so that its graduates will appreciate 
the function of business in society, its benefits, and its opportunities as a servant 
of society, as well as its shortcomings. It must develop the ability to think 
critically, but nevertheless logically, about business problems.in a complex 
society. It must provide a sufficiently broad basic training to enable the worker 
to advance with confidence. It must provide opportunities for the development 
of resourcefulness and business intelligence. 


Finally, it is the responsibility of business education tv develop business 
leadership. The American way of life has brought opportunities for material 
and spiritual blessings far beyond the dreams of those who framed our Constitu- 
tion. That America is today the leading nation of the world is due in large 
measure to the vitality and vision of its business leaders. To stay at the pinnacle 
and provide the wise leadership for which the world is looking will require not 
only astute political leaders but also business leaders with resourcefulness, 
character, and vision. It is the responsibility of the schools of America to produce 
these leaders and business education must share in that responsibility. 


Sn: Lanpeuineanne 


Theodore Woodward, president of United Business 
Education Association; George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Guidanee and the 
Business Teacher 


by J. FRANK DAME, HEAD, BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Dr. Dame makes a strong plea for all business 
teachers to become. guidance conscious and gives 


suggestions for a guidance program. 


Every real teacher worthy of the name 
teacher is guidance conscious. One need only 
read through a group of guidance folders 
wherein high school or college students have 
been required to write a few paragraphs on 
their life histories to be convinced on this 
point. Time after time the statement is made 
that the 6th grade, the English teacher, the 
bookkeeping teacher or some other teacher 
in talking with the student had inquired if 
the student had ever thought of such and 
such as a possible field of interest. This fact 
does, and should, influence teachers to re- 
alize their great responsibility for thoughtful 
and psychological approaches to guidance. 
GUIDANCE SERVICES ARE ESSENTIAL. Guid- 
ance services are recognized today as an 
essential school function, and these services 
are rendered in schools whether or not some 
one individual carries a special guidance 
title. Often we will find the teacher of busi- 
ness subjects very much involved in the 
vocational phase of guidance activities. 
This is true because business subjects rep- 
resent the one largest area of terminal edu- 
cation at the secondary level. The business 
teacher is likewise often called upon by the 
business community to recommend students 
as prospective workers and to work with the 
business community in a variety of ways. 
The kind of a curriculum that a secondary 
student will pursue depends to some extent 
upon the guidance function. If an elective 
system is present so that all students may 
take some business courses, then consider- 
able guidance counseling will be carried on. 
This counseling assists the student to see 
the particular business course or courses in 
proper focus. If the school is large and 
diversified, and business curricula on a 
clearly defined sequence basis are present, 
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guidance counseling is much needed for 
considerable student specialization is already 
beginning. 

THE OCCUPATIONAL COMMUNITY. Many 
matters of pertinent interest to the business 
teacher have a close working relationship 
to this whole matter of guidance. For 
instance, the occupational survey is im- 
portant because it furnishes the teacher with 
information about the kind of work that is 
carried on in the community including types 
of office and store jobs as well as office and 
store skills that are required of the individual 
worker. 

Job analysis is involved in these specific 
office activities and not enough attention 
has been given to this matter in the past. 
Teachers are benefiting from the fact that in 
recent years attention has begun to be placed 
on job breakdowns and how to do certain 
tasks. The best way to do a task is, of course, 
the easy way, and scientific approaches to 
guidance have helped bring about a more 
careful appraisal of the specific jobs to be 
done, whether these tasks are found in the 
office setting or elsewhere. 

Every teacher, and especially every 
teacher of business subjects, needs to be very 
conversant with the occupational com- 
munity. This occupational community is an 
economic need expressing itself as a demand 
for certain kinds of workers, and the avafl- 
able future supply of these workers is made 
up of the students in secondary school classes 
of today. Some of these students already 
have ideas concerning the kind of work they 
plan to do in post-school society. Others 
are, of course, very uncertain, and the 
teacher is faced with teaching both groups. 
In servicing the needs of either of these 
groups the business teacher, or any teacher, 
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can do a far more purposeful job if she knows 
and understands the occupational com- 
munity into which these youth are soon to 
FO. 

, How does a teacher become better ac- 
quainted with the surrounding occupational 
community? ‘The answer to this question 
requires a professional approach to many 
areas of study. The first study area is that 
of conducting an occupational survey. 

THE OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY. The occupa- 
tional survey is an inventory of employment 
opportunities present in the school com- 
munity. This community includes the area 
in which the larger number of students find 
job placement upon graduation from the 
secondary school. Therefore, the primary 
purpose of such a survey is to determine the 
types and numbers of occupations custom- 
arily filled by high school graduates. 

Planning and executing a community oc- 
cupational survey is an ambitious under- 
taking, but it is one that is well worth the 
effort. It can be carried out more readily 
by the business teacher than by teachers of 
other subjects. It can be said in general that 
the whole idea is very pertinent to business 
education. Somewhat more specifically it 
can be stated that business teachers are in a 
preferred position to not only understand 
the needs and objectives of such a project, 
but they are also closer to the occupational 
community. In other words, they are more 
likely to know and have contact with the 
usual employers of high school graduates. 

OUTCOMES OF AN OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY. 
An occupational survey possesses many very 
desirable outcomes, any one of which is 
probably sufficient in itself to justify the 
carrying out of such a project. Some of the 
possible, rather specific outcomes are: 

1. An occupational survey interprets the business 

community to the school. 


. It serves as a practical aid toward curriculum 
revision. 

. It serves to promote better public relations in 
general between the business community and the 
school. 

. It can aid in building direct support for the high 
school business program on the part of business 
men and women in the community. 

. In the conduct of such a survey the teacher se- 
cures a better appreciation and understanding of 
the problems of a business office and business 
community in general. 

3. It will aid in building respect for the school’s 
business curriculum, not only by the business 
community, but by other teachers as well as 
students in the school. 


The six outcomes just listed are somewhat 
formal statements, but there are many in- 
formal or supplementary outcomes that may 
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be of more far-reaching importance to 4 
particular high school business department 
than any of these. Take, for instance, the 
matter of keeping typewriter equipment up 
to date. Probably this will be accomplished 
most easily in that community where there 
is frequent contact and a feeling of at- 
easeness among businessmen and teachers of 
business subjects. These businessmen know 
the value of efficiency and up-to-dateness, 
and their support of a continuing trade-in 
policy for typewriters used jor instructional 
purposes will be invaluable. 

Another illustration of supplementary 
understanding that can come from an occu- 
pational survey might have to do with the 
matter of doing away with or keeping a 
given subject in the curriculum. For in- 
stance, the principal may have heard some- 
one say that shorthand is no longer essential 
to job-getting in a certain community. This 
may or may not be true. To this kind of 
statement, however, there can be no better 
answer than the information that may be 
obtained through an adequate occupational 
survey. Much damage can be done to the 
business curriculum by chance remarks, and 
the best defense against such dangers is 
facts. Many such facts may be secured 
through the medium of an occupational sur- 
vey, and it would be unfortunate indeed if 
the desired facts, so easily secured through 
the medium of an occupational survey, were 
not at hand or at least forthcoming. 








BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND and MOORE 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit 
consisting of ten different narratives of transactions 
with the books of entry that are necessary for 
the records. 

The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, 
a family, and small businesses. 

These. projects may be used any time in first-year 
bookkeeping after the fundamental principles have 
been studied. Practical experience gained in- 
cludes budgeting and the use of various types of 
bookkeeping records, such as a combined cash jour- 
nal, the ledger, and special journals. 

The list price is $1.28. An examination copy will 
be sent on request to any {teacher who will con- 
sider the projects for class use. 
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A Business Course in the 
General Edueation Program 


Mr. 


by T. K. WILSON 
WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO 
GUNNISON, COLORADO 


Wilson explains a successful way in 


which consumer education was introduced 
as a part of general education. 


Much has been written about the respon- 
sibility of business education to general 
education. Many have pointed out the need 
of every young person for education that 
will give him competency in dealing with the 
business situations that he is bound to en- 
counter. It is argued that this is definitely 
a life adjustment problem, but as yet there 
has been no studied attempt on the part of 
educational authorities to make sure that 
all students receive such education. 

=A few years ago, Western State College of 
Colorado at Gunnison, Colorado, undertook 
the revision of its general education require- 
ments. At that time, the inclusion of a 
course in consumer economics was recom- 
mended by the faculty of the Business 
Division, with some misgivings as to how 
such a suggestion would be received. The 
expected horrified objections and doubts did 
not materialize. There was a little talk of 
its being too utilitarian, of its bordering on 
the vocational; but most of the objections 
were linked more or less with individual 
understanding of the meaning of general 
education and, after a little discussion, were 
not pressed. In committee, the name was 
changed to Personal Business Affairs, and 
it was voted through as one of a group of 
four one-quarter courses, from which the 
student was to select two in making out his 
schedule. Later, as Personal Finance, it was 
accepted unanimously by the faculty. 

We were told that no other college in the 
country had a business course in its general 
education program, and, so far as we know, 
this is still true. Inasmuch as the under- 
taking represents more or less a pioneering 
procedure, our purpose here is to give those 
in other schools an opportunity to know some 
of the details of its administration and how 
it worked out, once it was under way. 

The following general objectives were set 
up for the course: 
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1. To prepare the individual for working 
toward an improved standard of living 
in a democracy. 

. To enable the individual to plan his 
economic life so that he will obtain the 
greatest satisfaction in return for his 
productive efforts. 

. To develop in the individual a respect 
for and an achievement of business 
literacy. 


It was decided to develop the course 
content by means of an approach and five 
subject-matter units: Managing an Income, 
Savings and Investment, Planning an Insur- 
ance Program, Owning or Renting a Home, 
and Shopping and Buying. 

In the approach, an attempt is made to 
help the student work out a philosophy with 
regard to planning his entire economic life 
effectively and with a minimum of financial 
waste, and, at the same time, to get him to 
realize the value of being consumer-minded 
as well as producer-minded. It is developed 
along the following lines: 

You are a consumer. What are the prob- 
lems of a consumer? Should you not ap- 
proach these problems with just as much 
care and energy as you use in approaching 
the problems of becoming a producer? One 
prepares thoroughly and analytically a life 
program of earning so that he may satisfy 
as many as possible of his material wants. 
Should he not also prepare a life program 
for getting the maximum of use and satisfac- 
tion from what he has acquired? Can he not 
do this most successfully by seeing his life 
as a whole and planning it economically as 
he wants it to be? How, then, can we go 
about such planning scientifically? 

This leads naturally into the first unit of 
the course: 

Managing an Income. Everyone finds 
himself involved in the ever-present flow of 
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income and expenditure. It is like a con- 
tinually moving stream, whose force and 
direction can be controlled. In order to 
realize maximum benefits from the money 
he earns, the consumer must avoid slipshod, 
wasteful financial habits and operate from 
a well-formulated plan. Once having adopted 
his plan, he should follow it conscientiously 
and apply recommended rules of action. 

Our students actually prepare budgets for 
their individual situations — either as those 
situations are or as they will be after gradua- 
tion. They estimate income, and plan 
expenditures. They prepare forms that they 
think will be adequate for recording the 
transactions of the period. They make clear 
what will be done with the totals for the 
month or year, especially as used in the 
comparing process between estimated and 
actual figures. 

Certain rules of action are considered. 
Maintaining a budget should be a family 
undertaking rather than the project of an 
individual member; when the monthly in- 
come is received, the amount for savings 
should be handled first; except for emergen- 
cies, there should be no overstepping of 
budgeted amounts; the record-keeping proc- 
ess should be as simple as possible. 

The students recognize the elasticity of 


budgeting and the possibilities of developing 
other plans, simpler or more involved, de- 


pending on the individual case. Possible 
pitfalls are brought into the open and 
scrutinized. Glorification of detail, nickel- 
nursing, overemphasis of experts’ statistics, 
needless complication, do not make for 
economic contentment; while, on the other 
hand, emphasis on rational use of income, 
plugging leaks in expenditures, individual 
independence in handling allotted amounts, 
raising the family’s level of living, are more 
apt to promote peace of mind and make 
keeping a budget a pleasant experience. 

Savings and Investment. In our course in 
Personal Finance, students are led to see 
that saving regularly for the attainment of 
worth-while objectives is just as important 
as earning and spending wisely for the things 
we need and want. Rather than how much 
one earns, it is how much he saves that 
eventually determines what he is worth. 

In planning a savings program, an emer- 
gency fund should first be established and 
maintained, thus providing for unexpected 
events which result in unanticipated expense. 
After the predetermined amount has been 
reached, it is maintained at that figure by 
replenishing whenever necessary. The 
money in this fund should be kept available, 
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but it should be placed where it will produce 
income in spite of the need for keeping it 
available. Postal Savings, Series E Bonds, 
and Savings Bank accounts are investments 
exhibiting both the qualities of market- 
ability and income at the present time. 

Now, how would one manage surplus 
money; that is, money saved beyond what is 
needed for the emergency fund? Here, the 
full range of investment possibility is open 
to the consumer, and he may select according 
to his ability and temperament. At one end 
of the scale, are investments that place him 
in a creditor status. When he buys a bond, 
he actually buys a written promise of an 
organization or person to return his money 
at the agreed time and, presumably, to pay 
him interest. Thus, he would have a guar- 
anteed income. 

At the other end of the scale, his investing 
places him in the position of proprietor. 
When he purchases stock, he is an owner of 
the business, entitled to his share of the 
distributable earnings. He stands a chance 
of enjoying a greater return than from in- 
vesting in the creditor status, but the divi- 
dends are not guaranteed. 

Then, there is a third, more centrally 
located, position on the scale. Should an 
investor wish to take advantage of the 
possibilities of higher income from stocks 
and yet have someone who is more practiced 
in the ways of financial markets handle it 
for him, he might well consider the Invest- 
ment Trust. Here, he would receive the 
advantages of diversification and profes- 
sional judgment, even though the returns 
would be somewhat lower than if he handled 
it himself. 

After discussion of such principles, our 
students make out charts showing the 
various investments available at the time 
and list characteristics of each investment. 

Planning an Insurance Program. Risks of 
all kinds hover over every consumer. Hedg- 
ing against them becomes a necessary part 
of his economic life. The occurrence of 
death, illness, accident, property damage or 
destruction, the hazards of old age — all 
must be coped with. The modern way of 
spreading the risks which arise from such 
causes is using insurance. 

Our students look at planning a life 
insurance program as a series of steps. The 
first thing for the consumer to do is deter- 
mine his needs. His personal or family 
situation should be considered carefully. 
Such influential factors as amount of assets 
owned, the portion of his income he can 
afford to spend for such protection, size of 
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his family, the risks against which he wishes 
to hedge, must enter the picture. 

Next, he should decide what type of 
contract will best fulfill his needs. Term 
insurance is the least costly, but has no 
cash surrender or loan value. The Ordinary 
Life policy represents low-cost insurance but, 
in its basic form, requires paying premiums 
until death, even though that should occur 
during old age. With the Limited Payment 
Life policy, premium payments may be 
completed during the insured’s earning 
years. The Endowment, a higher-priced 
policy, after a period of years, gives the 
choice of a cash settlement or paid-u 
protection for the rest of life. It should be 
used only for certain well-understood pur- 
poses. Other contracts that might be con- 
sidered are Joint Life, Modified Life, Family 
Income, and Annuity, 

The third step would involve deciding 
where to buy. This means contacting in- 
surance representatives who are qualified 
for counseling. Probably the best procedure 
would be to call the nearest office of the 
selected company and ask for an interview 
with their best Chartered Life Underwriter. 
The state insurance commissioner could be 
helpful in giving information as to the 
standing of different insurance companies. 

Even with the purchase of the policy, the 
process is not complete. The final step 
would be talking over with the beneficiary 
or beneficiaries all the facts and opportuni- 
ties that relate to the operation of the 
contract, including optional settlements. 

With a similar type of planning, accident 
and health insurance, property insurance, 
and protection against old age dependency 
can be worked into the program. 

Each of our students plans and prepares 
in writing what he feels should be his own 
program for the rest of his life, as he sees it in 
the Jight of class discussions and assigned 
readings. 

Owning or Renting a Home. Sooner or 
later, every consumer comes up against the 
problem of providing shelter. Should he 
rent, lease, buy or build? The advantages 
and disadvantages of each should be gone 
into at some length if he is to make a wise 
decision. He should study the best methods 
of financing and acquaint himself with the 
agencies where loans may be secured. He 
should understand all papers needed for 
completing the transactions. 

Fimiliarity with the legal problems in- 
volved in renting or buying is important. 
In the lease relationship, the tenant is 
entitled to peaceful and undisturbed posses- 
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sion. In the absence of agreement, the tenant 
accepts the property with the risk of defects. 
except those hidden. He is under obligation 
to make repairs, but not improvements. 
When buying real estate, the papers convey- 
ing title must be properly executed. The 
steps necessary for clearance of title may 
be the responsibility of the seller or the 
buyer or both, and it takes more than an 
abstract of title to accomplish this. These 
matters, and others, should be well under- 
stood by all consumers. 

Our students, along with their class dis- 
cussions, compare the yearly cost of owning 
a home with the cost of renting. Factors 
considered in computing the annual owning 
cost are depreciation, taxes, insurance, 
interest, and upkeep. The students also 
make lists of the things to look for when 
shopping for a house already constructed; 
for example, discoloration that would indi- 
cate water leakage, masonry that contains 
sandy or crumbly mortar, or adequate use 
of bracing to support the roof. 

Shopping and Buying. The final unit of the 
course has to do perhaps with the most 
common, yet the least planned, of all eco- 
nomic procedures with which the consumer 
is concerned. Too often, because of failure 
to secure the information he needs, he 
enters the market place, easy prey to the 
pressure of advertising and salesmanship, 
and selects his purchases according to the 
whim of the moment. 

To learn to avoid such practice, our stu- 
dents consider the methods of big business 
buying and how these methods can be 
modified for the consumer’s use. Here, the 
usual advertising media are practically 
ignored. The consumer, while not neces- 
sarily ignoring advertising, needs to learn 
how to use it to his advantage. He can select 
the factual, ignoring the emotional. He can 
fead the ads for their announcement value. 
He can learn to detect deception and actual 
fraud. 

Next in big business buying is the drawing 
up of exact specifications of what is desired, 
ready for submitting to suppliers. Here, the 
parallel for the consumer would surely be 
the accumulating of needed information 
before making his purchase. Printed ma- 
terial from such sources as Consumers 
Research, Consumers Union, American 
Home Economics Association, Household 
Finance Corporation, and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be consulted. 
With the quantities of information available 
today, there is little excuse for buying ac- 

(Concluded on page 399) 
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Business education appears to be an im- 
portant field in American junior high schools. 
Both junior high school teachers of business 
subjects and principals feel that business 
education should be a part of the educational 
background of students on this level. Most 
of these educators believe that business edu- 
cation subjects should be a part of the gen- 
eral education of students in Grade 9, and 
some believe that business education sub- 
jects should be offered in Grade 8. 

GENERAL BUSINESS. The most widely of- 
fered junior high school business subject is 
general business, which was at one time 
commonly referred to as junior business 
training. Seventy-five per cent of the junior 
high schools that include in their curriculum 
one or more business education subjects 
offer general business. This course is gen- 
erally offered as a separate subject for a 
period of one year on the ninth grade level. 
However, in a small percentage of schools 
general business is offered for only one se- 
mester, and where this situation exists 
business arithmetic and typewriting are 
most commonly offered the second semester. 
In most schools general business is an elective 
for all students including those students 
taking the academic course. 

The objectives of this course are: first, to 
enrich the education of students relative to 
the business information and skills needed 
by everyone; second, to serve as a founda- 
tion for advanced social and vocational 
business subjects; and third, to offer infor- 
mation relative to business occupations, 
including a survey of the business curricu- 
lum. The most frequently offered units in 
general business are: banking, money, and 
ways of making payments; communication; 
filing; and buying. Thrift, life insurance, 
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Business Edueation on the 
Junior High School Level 


by WILLIAM SELDEN, CHIEF, BUSINESS EDUCATION 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


The content matter of this article is based on material 
extracted from a doctoral dissertation, “‘A Survey of 
Selected Junior High Schools to Determine the Content 
and Practices of Business Education,” which was completed 
by Dr. Selden at Pennsylvania State University in 1954. 


traveling and travel information, and trans- 
portation and shipping are also units com- 
monly taught in this course. 

It might be of interest to note that 21 per 
cent of the schools offer general business 
between 260 and 279 minutes per week, 21 
per cent between 240 and 259 minutes per 
week, and 19 per cent between 220 and 239 
minutes per week. In practically all of the 
junior high schools included in this study 
general business was offered five days a week. 
The length of the junior high school periods 
in the western part of the nation were for 
the most part longer than those in the eastern 
section of the United States. 

In evaluating students, teachers used tests 
that they had constructed and also tests 
made available by publishing companies. 
However, tests that teachers constructed 
were more extensively utilized. Approxi- 
mately three quarters of the teachers made 
use of one basic textbook plus one or more 
supplementary books, and approximately 
one fourth of the teachers used one basic 
textbook and no supplementary books in 
teaching this course. To make this subject 
more flexible, and to provide for greater 
student activity, sixty-five per cent, or 
roughly two thirds of the teachers, used 
workbooks. Free and inexpensive pamphlets, 
bulletins, booklets, films, slides, and other 
visual aids were also widely used in the gen- 
eral business course. 

Student activities commonly used in gen- 
eral business are: committee reports either 
oral or written, individual reports either 
oral or written, making of notebooks, and 
preparation of bulletin board materials. In 
this course students have opportunities to 
assist with school banking; do clerical work 
for teachers or school administrators; handle 
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money for plays, athletic events, and school 
newspapers; and work in the library. In 
most schools remedial instruction is offered 
in the following areas: arithmetic, English, 
penmanship, reading and spelling. 

Then, too, I should like to point out that 
only two thirds of the general business 
teachers were professionally trained in the 
area of business education. ‘Teachers who 
were not certified in business education 
were, by and large, certificated in the fields 
of social studies and mathematics. Perhaps 
this situation requires more study by those 
in the fields of business education and general 
education. 

TYPEWRITING. Typewriting, next to gen- 
eral business, is the most commonly offered 
business education subject in junior high 
schools. Approximately one half of the 
junior high schools that offer business edu- 
cation subjects include typewriting as part 
of the curriculum. However, there are more 
students enrolled in junior high school type- 
writing than in general business. The reasons 
for this are that in some junior high schools 
typewriting is a required subject, and in 
schools where business subjects are offered 
on an elective basis a larger percentage of 
students elect typewriting than any other 
business subject. 

Typewriting is generally offered as a 
separate subject for a full year on either the 
eighth or ninth grade level. However, a few 
schools offer typewriting on the junior high 
school level for one semester, for one and 
one half years, or for two years. Schools 
that schedule typewriting for one semester 
or one and one half years usually offer gen- 
eral business or another elective the second 
semester. 

In the junior high school typewriting is 
generally taught for personal use, and try- 
out or exploratory purposes. Units of work 
most commonly offered in typewriting in- 
clude: basic fundamentals (use of machine 
parts), straight-copy work, techniques (posi- 
tion, rhythm, and relaxation), tabulation 
and centering, and business letters. 

Seventeen per cent of the junior high 
schools offer typewriting between 260 and 
279 minutes per week, 19 per cent between 
240 and 259 minutes per week, and 27 per 
cent between 220 and 239 minutes per week. 
Again, mention might be made that states 
in the western part of the country have 
longer class periods than those in the eastern 
section of the nation. In most schools type- 
writing is offered five periods a week. Only 
21 per cent of the junior high schools teach 
typewriting less than five periods a week. 
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Approximately one half of the schools 
that offer typewriting give students some 
time (in many cases one period a week) to 
work on assignments for other classes, 
Where this practice is followed the teaching 
of typewriting on the junior high school 
level is in all probability more flexible. Then, 
too, it must be remembered that academic 
teachers appreciate receiving homework 
that has been typed. 

Twenty per cent of the junior high schools 
have no stated requirements for students 
to pass this course. Where schools require 
standards for students to satisfactorily com- 
= the typewriting course the range is 

etween 10 net words per minute with 5 
maximum errors allowed for a 10 minute 
test to 50 words per minute with 2 maximum 
errors allowed for a 1 minute test. In schools 
that require definite standards, the median 
requirement is 25 net words per minute with 
5 maximum errors allowed for a 10 minute 
test. In addition to speed tests in evaluating 
students, junior high schools also consider 
daily assignments, neatness and the ability 
to follow written and oral instructions, 
techniques, and tests in the form of letters 
and tabulation exercises. 

All schools, with a few exceptions, use one 
textbook, and only 10 per cent of the schools 
use workbooks. Methods of teaching and 
visual aids utilized in typewriting instruc- 
tion include: demonstration stands in 61 per 
cent, films in 70 per cent, phonograph records 
in 38 per cent, and wall charts in 82 per cent 
of the schools. This study also brought out 
that, in the opinion of teachers, current 
textbooks and other teaching materials in 
typewriting are adequate for instruction on 
the junior high school level. 

BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. This study recom- 
mended that general business and _ type- 
writing be included in the junior high school 
curriculum as elective courses. There are, 
however, a number of junior high schools 
that offer business arithmetic. Therefore, 
information about business arithmetic is 
being included in this manuscript. 

Twenty per cent of the junior high schools 
that offer one or more business subjects 
include business arithmetic in the curricu- 
lum. For the most part business arithmetic 
is offered five periods a week as a separate 
subject for two semesters on the ninth grade 
level. In a small number of schools where 
this subject is taught for only one semester, 
general business is offered the other se- 
mester. 

The most important objectives of busi- 
(Concluded on page 399) 
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Business Teachers 


Summer Work-Experience of Two 





by LEONE CADWALLADER, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 


and NANCY FRASER, SOUTHWESTERN HIGH SCHOOL 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


In this article Miss Cadwallader and Miss Fraser tell their 
story of a summer spent developing related instructional 
materials for telephone company trainees. 





OUR SUMMER WITH THE TEL- 
EPHONE COMPANY. In De- 
troit during the summer 
of 1953, we enrolled in 
the University of Michi- 
gan’s work-experience 
program for graduate 
students in business edu- 
cation. It was our good 
fortune to be chosen by 
the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company as two 
of its educational con- 
sultants along with 
Marion Corey, coordi- 
nator, Highland Park 
Junior College; and Mary 
Greenfield, coordinator, Lansing Public 
Schools. Our assignment was to develop a 
course of related instructional materials for 
telephone operator trainees. 











L. CADWALLADER 


THE BACKGROUND OF OUR ASSIGNMENT. In 
Michigan, as in many other states, public 
schools and employers jointly operate occu- 
pations training courses to prepare youth 
for careers in some specific field of business. 
Planned work experience is given by the 
employers to students whom they engage 
on a part-time basis for business jobs, while 
instruction in skills and knowledges directly 
related to the work experience is given in 
the schools. One of these business jobs is 
that of telephone operator. Numerous stu- 
dents are and have been engaged in tele- 
phone operator work experience, yet have 
heretofore had no related materials for 
classroom study. Instead, these trainees 
have been trained in some other job clas- 
sification such as a_ secretary, business 
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machine operator, book- 
keeper, file clerk, typist, 
receptionist, or payroll 
clerk. 

Insofar as could be 
determined, no educator 
had completed telephone 
operator training, and 
then from this firsthand 
experience prepared re- 
lated instruction mate- 
rials for classroom use by 
cooperative part-time 
telephone operators in 
high schools, vocational 
and technical schools, 
junior colleges and com- 
This, then, was our job! 














N. FRASER 


munity colleges. 


WE WORK ASATEAM. After employer-co- 
ordinator conferences, it was decided that 
we should be trained in Long Distance and 
Dial Service Assistance operating, and that 
Marion Corey and Mary Greenfield be 
trained in Information andjDial Service 
Assistance operating. Professor Frank 
Lanham, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, was coordinator and Mrs. Jane 
Meschke, Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, Detroit, was the “homeroom” adviser. 


OFF TO woRK. Roughly speaking, we had 
four weeks of intenswe training and com- 
mercial operating and then two weeks of 
teamwork in preparing the related instruc- 
tional materials for telephone company 
trainees on cooperative programs. 

Our first day with the company was one 
of orientation by the chief operator. We 
were informed of our- duties, location of 
work, training schedule, supervision, hours, 
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attendance, and other general information 
about our summer job with Michigan Bell. 
Our instructors were successful, experienced 
employees who demonstrated this fact by 
friendly and sincere attitudes toward the 
job at hand. They provided ample instruc- 
tion and close supervision. It was evident 
to us that one of the primary objectives of 
the company in its training program is to 
develop teamwork and devotion to service 
among all of its employees. 

We found working conditions excellent. 
Rest periods were scheduled, and usually 
spent in the attractive lounge or cafeteria, 
provided for employees’ rest periods. Bulle- 
tin boards told us that there were instruc- 
tional classes in hobbies, organized bowling 
teams, and summer picnic trips for leisure 
time activities. 

In addition to the training and regular 
operating, we had many opportunities to 
talk with the district traffic superintendent, 
chief operators, and other administrative 
assistants. Toward the end of the training 
period, we were taken on an extensive tour 
of the various departments of the company; 
that is, accounting, commercial, directory, 
plant, etc. From all these experiences we 
were able to gain additional insights into 
telephone operating that proved helpful in 
the preparation of the materials developed 
later in the course. 

RELATED INSTRUCTION MATERIALS. In writ- 
ing this course of related instruction we 
kept in mind the following facts concerning 
the nature of our work: First, cooperative 
education frees the individual student, as 
well as the teacher, from narrow curriculum 
patterns. Second, it provides opportunity 
for the student to experience new and differ- 
ent ways of learning. Third, the motivation 
produced by work experience is the key to 
related instruction. And fourth, the desire 
of the trainee to be a competent worker in 
his or her new employment must be capital- 
ized upon if related instruction is to be 
effective. 

The five units included in the manual of 
“Related Instruction Materials” are based 
upon the tasks and duties performed by 
workers (telephone operators) in the traffic 
department of the telephone company. The 
basic premise of this project is that compe- 
tence will include skills and understandings 
of importance to all workers, such as good 
work habits and proper job attitudes, 
recognizing also that basic to all job compe- 
tency are certain tools, skills, and learnings 
such as spelling, place geography, arithme- 
tic, and handwriting. These related in- 
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structional materials provide suggestions 
based upon actual experience in telephone 
company work for advancing the trainee 
in these areas. In addition it is recognized 
that these specific units based upon actual 
job tasks of the worker in the traffic de- 
partment can be used to supplement, pre- 
view, and review training which will be re- 
ceived by the worker on the job. 
There are five basic units of instruction 
presented: 
I. Orientation to the 
Company 
II. Development of Competent Busi- 
ness Personnel 
IfI. The Information Operator 
IV. The Dial Service Assistance Oper- 
ator 
V. The Long Distance Operator 
These units of instruction are suggestions 
to the resourceful teacher of trainees co- 
operating with the telephone company to 
personalize and capitalize upon the ex- 
periences of his job activities in the class- 
room. Result: a more competent business 
worker or, in this specific case, a more 
competent telephone operator. 
Each unit follows a similar pattern: 
I. Objective 


Telephone 


II. Suggested Content 
III. Plan for Teaching 
IV. Suggested Assignments 


V. Tips for the Teacher 
VI. Evaluation 

At the end of the five units are included 
a number of additional exercises, which are 
intended as supplementary material. 

No attempt has been made to replace the 
teacher nor to budget the time which he or 
she may wish to allow for any phase of the 
instruction. As was stated previously, the 
units are suggestive and can be fitted to the 
teacher’s own time schedule and to local 
conditions. 

It is our recommendation that units such 
as letters of application, the job interview, 
data sheets, and the like; grooming; and 
employment information such as legal basis 
of employment also be included in the tele- 
phone trainee’s classroom activity. 

Other suggestions for use of the units are 
made in the materials, and it is also sug- 
gested that the student trainee project in- 
clude a My Job Notebook, which is an ex- 
cellent device for the trainee’s reflective 
thinking, while writing about various as- 
pects of the job. This will help the teacher to 
become better acquainted with the student, 
his or her job, and problems on the job. 

(Concluded on page 432) 
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To make a contribution to the teaching 
methods in his specialized field, the business 
teacher should possess a personalized phi- 
losophy. This philosophy is developed by 
the teacher as a result of experiences in the 
classroom and it relates itself to certain 
objectives that are the outcome of trial, and 
perhaps error. Naturally, the teacher’s 
philosophy must be based on sound educa- 
tional procedures. 

In order to develop such a personalized 
philosophy, the teacher is not required to 
abandon established procedures in educa- 
tion. The alert teacher, however, is aware 
of his or her problems and knows that such 
“local” problems require initiative and re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the individual 
teacher. 

The substance of this article is a review of 
some of my teaching procedures in business 
education that have become established as a 
substantial part of my personalized phi- 
losophy of education. 

Number one on my list of teaching pro- 
cedures is that from the outset the student 
must be aware that he is competing with 
himself. This procedure takes care of the 
various levels of ability and consequently 
tends to eliminate discouragement on the 
part of each student. For example, I have 
on my bulletin board a progress chart on 
which are listed the names of all students in 
beginning typing. This chart is used espe- 
cially to record the scores made by students 
on one-minute timed writings. All of the 
students start at the 25-word level. To pass 
a given point, the student must pass each 
one-minute test without error. When a stu- 
dent passes the 25-word speed level, he is 
promoted, or rather promotes himself, to the 
30-word speed level. Each student com- 
petes with himself and it is with mounting 
pride that he watches his score move across 
the sheet to the 50-word speed level and 
even beyond. 

Number two on my list of teaching pro- 
cedures is that the student is constantly 
kept aware of the fact that skill mastery is of 
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Some Practical Teaching Procedures 
in Business Edueation 


by IRA S. FRANCK, HEAD 

BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 


the utmost importance. In typewriting 
classes an effort is made to have the students 
develop speed and accuracy simultaneously. 
On the timed writing drills a double grade 
is assigned—one is for speed and the other 
is for accuracy. This double-grading system 
is started at the 30-word level with five 
errors allowed on a five-minute timed writ- 
ing, and in a short time the level is raised to 
35 words with the same number of errors 
allowed. When the student appears tc have 
attained his maximum speed, the error 
standard is reduced. 

Number three on my list of teaching pro- 
cedures is an intangible which attempts to 
relate personality development with that of 
skill development. In view of the fact that 
survey studies have revealed that the per- 
sonality factor plays a definite part in the 
stenographer’s success, it is essential that 
business education pay more than lip serv- 
ice to this phase of education. I feel that 
one avenue that may be used for personality 
development is through the student’s par- 
ticipation in the work and program of the 
business department. In a recent advanced 
class in shorthand the students developed 
initiative and resourcefulness by completing 
a major class project which involved the 
preparation of a handbook for secretaries. 

While it is essential that students be well 
trained in the skills and supplied with an 
abundance of information, there is a fund of 
important knowledge that cannot be memo- 
rized .by students but that should always 
be available to them in the form of a hand- 
book. The preparation of such a handbook 
presented a desirable learning situation. 

The preliminary discussion with the class 
concerned itself with the value of such a 
handbook and the type of the information 
that should be included in it. It was at this 
point that guidance was needed by the stu- 
dents. While principal divisions of the hand- 
book were indicated, no hard and fast lines 
were established. The most responsible 
student in the class was placed in charge of 
the project. Materials were assembled and 
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analyzed, and specific divisions of the hand- 
book were adopted by the class but not 
placed in any particular order. 

The assimilated handbook material was 
then put into written form. Stencils were 
cut by the students, and the major divi- 
sions of the handbook were decided upon. 
The major divisions of the handbook adopt- 
ed by the class were: Unit I, Preparing for 
the Position; Unit II, Getting the Position; 
Unit III, Holding the Position; and Unit 
IV, Aid to Secretarial Efficiency (reference 
section). 

The captions for the first three divisions 
of the handbook are self-explanatory. The 
material in the fourth or last division in- 
cluded: letter forms, rules for word division, 
a list of spelling “demons,” rules for punctu- 
ation, tabulation, writing numbers, rules 
for typing rough drafts, and a complete 
treatment of the mechanism and use of the 
Mimeograph. 

Perhaps there was nothing original in the 
handbook idea or in its contents, but as has 
already been pointed out, it was the learning 
situation that was the important factor. 
The teacher and the students were working 
together with a common purpose and the 
students’ skills were used and constantly 
tested. Student initiative and resourceful- 
ness were factors that were constantly 
brought into play. It was felt that in this 
project personality factors and skills were 
fused into a marketable product. 

I should like to describe one other class 
project designed to bring out resourcefulness 
on the part of students. The students were 
asked to analyze Help-Wanted Ads. First, 
the students were asked to analyze the job re- 
quirements and to match their qualifica- 
tions with these requirements. The next 
step was the preparation of the letter of 
application with its accompanying data 
sheet. The last step included a class dis- 
cussion of the “interview” that had been 
requested. The discussion dealt with such 
questions as: What preliminary prepara- 
tions needed to be made? How should the 
applicant dress? What questions would be 
asked? How could the applicant confirm 
and enlarge upon the qualifications already 
set forth in the letter of application? The 
situation was made realistic by a dramatiza- 
tion of an interview. The principal objec- 
tive of the dramatized interview was to im- 
press upon the mind of the student that it 
was the interview that frequently deter- 
— whether or not the applicant got the 
job. 

A fourth procedure that I use has to do 
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with what might be termed avoiding “error- 
consciousness.” Perhaps the procedure used 
to avoid error-consciousness on the part o/ 
the student can be explained by a devic 
employed in shorthand. In shorthand we 
use what we call the “perfection” letter. 
The first time the “perfection” letter is 
dictated the student writes the shorthand 
text on every other line, leaving a space for 
corrections of the shorthand forms. After 
the student has had an opportunity to make 
the corrections, another dictation of the 
same letter is given and the student aims at 
perfection in writing his shorthand forms. 
The shorthand forms are then checked by 
the teacher. With repetition of the “per- 
fection” letter the student develops justi- 
fiable pride in the mastery of a skill. 

Number five on my list of teaching pro- 
cedures deals with helping students develop 
a sense of responsibility. Naturally, demon- 
strations and explanations on the part of 
the teacher are in order, but the student, as 
well, must be depended upon to understand 
and follow oral and written directions. In 
helping the student develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility in a typewriting class, I feel 
that production tests are of much greater 
value than the straight-copy speed tests. 
Since the world expects every individual to 
be a producer, the student should be a pro- 
ducer in his class. Each student should be 
held responsible for completing a certain 
amount of work in the class because in this 
way the student is given an opportunity to 
develop a sense of responsibility. 

The sixth procedure on my list concerns 
itself solely with the teacher. The efficient 
teacher must be resourceful. As the captain 
of a ship should be the last to leave the ship, 
so the earnest teacher should be the last to 
give up hope for the success of any student. 
It seems that many business teachers are 
motivated by the fact that they are prepar- 
ing students for positions in the world of 
business, and to increase the school’s 
efficiency in this respect, the teacher is 
quick to eliminate the slow learners or the 

misfits.” This procedure leaves no oppor- 
tunity for the slow-learning student to come 
into a realization of his own possibilities. 
If the teacher persists in the elimination of 
students largely on the basis of aptitude 
tests, he will surely miss one of the greatest 
teaching thrills. It is the development of 
the student that must be the primary con- 
cern of the teacher rather than the amount of 
ground to be covered. At this point I should 
like to describe a teaching device that I 

(Concluded on page 432) 
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A Business Course in the General 
Education Program 
(Concluded from page 392) 


cording to the pressure of the moment. 

After specifications are drawn up, big 
business submits them to competing sup- 
pliers for their bids. Consumer activities 
which might be thought of as reflecting this 
procedure would be comparison of the 
offerings of various retailers before making 
a decision, seasonal purchasing, bargaining 
where necessary, paying cash, and quantity 
buying. 

Finally, big business gives the contract to 
the chosen bidder. When the goods arrive, 
they are inspected by the proper officials and 
if not up to specifications are rejected. The 
consumer, after he has made his purchase, 
has every right to check up on change 
received, weight, amount, and the quality 
of the goods, without being considered 
“squeamish.” Most merchants welcome the 
chance to make good on errors of their clerks 
or defects in the goods they sell. 

Our objective here, of course, is not to 
get the students to ape the methods of big 
business so much as to impress them with 
the need for thorough preparation for buying 
and the ease with which it can be done. 

How do our students feel about the course? 
To find out, we used the usual method of 
asking for the filling out of questionnaires, 
with the teacher out of the room, and hand- 
ing them in unsigned. The students were 
unanimous in their response that each had 
benefited personally from the course. A 
large majority of them thought that it 
should be required of all students. Typical 
comments offered voluntarily were: 

“T believe I will benefit more from this 
course than from any required course.” 

“Since all people are going to have to be 
associated with the business world, more 
time should be devoted to business subjects 
in college.” 

“Tt woke me up to a lot of things I knew 
about but never paid much attention to 
before.” 

We hope that those in charge of other 
schools, on both the collegiate and secondary 
levels, will offer practical business training 
in their general education programs. We 
believe that, in doing so, they will find that 
it fills a much neglected need and that it will 
bring an enthusiastic response from their 
young people. We believe, also, that they 


. will agree with us that the achievement of 


the objectives of such a course, is definitely 
a part of life adjustment. 
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Business Education on the 
Junior High School Level 
(Concluded from page 394) 


ness arithmetic are to review and master 
fundamental arithmetical processes and to 
acquaint students with real life business 
methods and procedures. The units of work 
that are most frequently included in business 
arithmetic courses are: addition, percentage, 
common fractions, division, interest, decimal 
fractions, multiplication, subtraction, and 
trade and cash discount. Other commonly 
offered units which are covered in business 
arithmetic courses include: bank discount, 
aliquot parts, insurance, and marked price. 

It is significant to note that 65 per cent of 
the junior high schools that offer business 
arithmetic are located in the northeastern 
part of the United States. Very few junior 
high schools in the South, Middle West, and 
Far West offer a course in business arithme- 
tic. In a large number of junior high schools 
in the Northeast it is common practice to 
require students who have chosen the busi- 
ness education course to take business 
arithmetic. 

Business arithmetic teachers utilize to a 
much greater extent their own self-made 
tests than they do tests made available by 
publishing companies. For instance, at 
least 90 per cent of the junior high school 
business arithmetic teachers take advantage 
of tests which they have constructed. Tests 
which publishing companies make available 
are used by only 40 per cent of the teachers. 

It is significant to note that 45 per cent 
of the junior high school business arithmetic 
teachers are professionally prepared as busi- 
ness education teachers, 45 per cent as 
mathematics teachers, and 6 per cent as 
both business education and mathematics 
teachers. Junior high school teachers who 
teach business arithmetic are also certifi- 
cated in English, science, and social studies. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the junior 
high schools which offer business arithmetic 
use one basic textbook, plus one or more 
supplementary books. The rest of the schools 
use one basic textbook and no supplementary 
books. Then, too, workbooks are very 
seldom used in business arithmetic on the 
junior high school level, and only 20 per 
cent of the schools that offer this course use 
workbooks. Finally, it might be pointed out 
that 64 per cent of the junior high school 
business arithmetic teachers thought that 
current teaching materials were adequate, 
28 per cent thought they were inadequate, 
and 8 per cent voiced no opinion. 
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World Economic Geography 


Fourth Edition—By York, Rowe, Cooper 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is a classic among high school textbooks. Through this dy- 
namic book the student gets an important historical and sociological picture. The human aspects 
of geography are emphasized constantly and the presentation is personalized with many interesting 
stories. Bare facts and statistics yield in this book to the more vivid interpretations of geographical 
information. 


Although place geography is emphasized through adequate maps, the primary emphasis is upon 
natural geographic regions. This treatment prevents the book from going out of date quickly be- 
cause of changes in political boundaries. 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is available with a workbook, tests, and teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Doctorate and New Appointment 
For Martha Hill 


Martha F. Hill has 
been appointed coordi- 
nator of secretarial train- 
ing and assistant 
professor of commerce at 
Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan. Since 
1949, Miss Hill has been 
head of the Department 
of Business at Meredith 
College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Prior to this, 
she was an assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department 
of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Chat- 
tanooga, Chattanooga, 














Martha Hill 


Tennessee. 

A native of Kentucky, Miss Hill received 
the Bachelor of Arts degree from Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky, and the Master of 
Arts degree from Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. She has completed all of the 
requirements for the Doctor of Education 
degree at the University of Kentucky and 
the degree will be conferred in June. 


Kansas Workshops 


The Business Department of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, is planning two 
workshops for this summer. The shorthand 
workshop from June 20 to 24 will be under 
the leadership of Mina Johnson of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. The 
typewriting workshop, under the direction 
of Dr. Ralf J. Thomas of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, will be held 
from June 27 through July 1. 
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Connecticut Institute 


Dr. Dean R. Malsbary of the University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, has an- 
nounced the Third Annual Three-Day Busi- 
ness Education Institute on June 27 to 29. 
The areas that will be emphasized are office 
machines, clerical practice, and secretarial 
training. 

Raymond C. Goodfellow, widely known 
for his published work in the areas of office 
machines and clerical practice, and Wallace 
B. Bowman, well known in the secretarial 
training field, will be the main speakers. 
William K. Panzenhagen, past president of 
the Hartford chapter of NOMA, will present 
and discuss the findings of a study recently 
completed by NOMA. Through the coopera- 
tion of office equipment and machine com- 
panies, instructional laboratories of the latest 
model equipment and machines are being set 
up for the Institute. Other features will in- 
clude textbook and teaching aid showings, 
problem panels, distribution of free materials, 
and ample recreation. 

Any person interested in these areas of 
business education may obtain a folder de- 
scribing the Institute in greater detail by 
writing to Dr. Dean R. Malsbary, Assistant 
Professor of Business Education, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


V.P.1. Public Relations Conference 


The Public Relations Conference will be 
held at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia, from July 11 to July 
22,1955. This meeting is designed for leaders 
in vocational education, supervisors, and 
teachers. Its purpose is to aid vocational 
educational leaders in making their programs 
of public relations more effective, 
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BUSINESS “Pawmcipies 


AND MANAGEMENT 


3rd Edition—By Shilt and Wilson 





BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is a very 


SOME TOPICS 


COVERED 


* Organizing 
* Financing 
* Starting 

* Housing 

* Equipment 
* Layout 

* Purchasing 
* Selling 

* Advertising 
* Display 

* Transportation 


specific and practical book in its treatment of every 
topic. In order to help the student grasp the fundamen- 
tals of business organization and business operation, the 
student starts with the organization of a business and 
proceeds through a study of the essentials of operating 
and managing a business. To make the fundamental 
principles easier to understand, its emphasis is on small 
businesses, but there is adequate recognition of the prob- 
lems of large businesses. Attention is given to the ele- 
ments of business that are important to those (a) who will 
work in business, (b) who will own a business, (c) who 
will manage a business. Many integrated examples and 
numerous illustrations serve to make principles mean- 
inoful. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


* Collecting 
* Budgeting 
* Insurance 
* Banking 
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New Home Office and Plant 
South-Western Publishing Company 

















Sometime during the summer of 1955, the home office, plant, and warehouse 
of South-Western Publishing Company will be moved into a new building at 5101 
Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. Eight years ago the company moved into a 
downtown building which was remodeled and was soon outgrown. The new build- 
ing project on Madison Road is necessary to take care of the rapidly increasing 
business. These new facilities will make it possible to render better service to our 
customers. 

The new building is located on a plot of land comprising twelve acres in one of s 
the good suburban areas of Cincinnati. The new building provides about 50 per : 
cent expansion of present facilities with additional ground for future expansion as 
needed. A cafeteria is provided for employees. The entire office and the cafeteria 
will be air-conditioned. . 

In 1953, South-Western Publishing Company celebrated its 50th anniversary. 

The company specializes in the publication of business and economics textbooks, 
with separate departments and a separate line of books for (1) colleges and univer- 
sities, (2) secondary schools, and (3) private business schools. 

Besides the home office and plant in Cincinnati, separate branch offices are 
operated as follows: 


New Rochelle Office — 310 Huguenot Street, New Rochelle, New York : 
Chicago Office — 646 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois t 
San Francisco Office — 1300 Howard Street, San Francisco 3, California 
Dallas Office — 501 Elm Street, Dallas 2, Texas 
South-Western Publishing Company has representatives in every state; de- 
positories in many states; distribution throughout the United States, all posses- 
sions, and in many foreign countries; and special agents as follows: 


Hawaiian Agent — Walter C. Hyatt, 3063 Diamond Head Road, Honolulu 15, 
T. H. 

Canadian Agent —W. J. Gage & Company, Ltd., 82-94 Spadina Avenue, 
Toronto 2B, Canada 

Philippines Agent — Alfredo S. Nicdao, Jr., 13 Palali, Sta. Mesa Heights, 

Quezon City, Philippines 
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Dr. Lomax 


Dr. Agnew 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, who has been chair- 
man of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion at New York University since 1928, will 
retire from administrative work as chairman 
of the department at the close of this school 
year. However, he will continue for another 
year on a half-time teaching basis. 


Dr. Lomax has had a tremendous influence 
on business education since he began his 
teaching career almost fifty years ago. His 
influence has been both national and inter- 
national. He is highly respected as a gentle- 
man and as an educator. 

Dr. Lomax started his teaching career in 
the rural, elementary, and secondary schools 
of Missouri from 1908 to 1913. He served as 
secretary to the dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, 1913-1914; 
part-time instructor in the University of 
Missouri High School, 1914-1916; professor 
of commerce, New Mexico Normal Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas, 1916-1918; specialist in com- 
mercial education, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, 1919-1920; New York 
State Education Department, 1920-1921; 
city director of business education, Trenton, 
New Jersey, public schools, 1921-1924; as- 
sistant professor, 1924-1926; associate pro- 
fessor, 1926-1928; professor of education, 
New York University, since 1928; and chair- 
man, Department of Business Education, 
since 1926. 

Dr. Lomax attended State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri; State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri; and Gem 
City Business College, Quincy, Illinois. He 
obtained his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and his Doctor’s degree 
from New York University. He completed 
special studies at the University of Chicago, 
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University of Dijon, France, and Harvar( 
University. 

. The activities of Dr. Lomax are almost too 
numerous to mention. He has lectured in 
many universities. He is the author of many 
professional books and magazine articles. 
He has served as editor of the Journal of 
Business Education for nine years and was the 
Yearbook editor of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association for three years. 

Dr. Lomax is a past president of many as- 
sociations including: the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, the Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity, the 
National Business Teachers Association, the 
former N.E.A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation, the former National Council for 
Business Education, and the United Busi- 
ness Education Association. 

His other activities include: founder and 
former president of Delta Pi Epsilon, na- 
tional honorary graduate fraternity in busi- 
ness education, which has chapters in 
twenty-four colleges and universities of this 
country; trustee of Packard Junior College, 
New York City, and of Bryant College, 
Providence, Rhode Island; chairman, Joint 
Committee on Tests of United Business Edu- 
cation Association and National Office Man- 
agement Association; past president of Edu- 
cational Alumni Association of New York 
University, and present member of Board of 
Directors of the Alumni Federation of New 
York University; former chairman and 
present member of Advisory Board of Chris- 
tian Association at New York University; 
chairman, Curriculum Committee of the New 
York University School of Education for 
eleven years; chairman of the Committee on 
Alumni and Public Relations in New York 
University School of Education; member of 
Board of Directors, New York Academy of 
Public Education, New York City; member 
of Research Committee, New York City 
Advisory Council on Business Education. 


Dr. Lomax has received many honors in- 
cluding: the medallion in 1933 from Eastern 
Business Teachers Association in recognition 
of contributions to business education; 


Bryant College, Providence, Rhode Island, 
conferred in 1943 the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science in Commercial Education; 
the New York University Alumni Meritorious 
Service Award of New York University. He 
also received the 1954 John Robert Gregg 
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Award for outstanding achievement in busi- 
ness education. 

Effective September, 1955, Dr. Peter L. 
Agnew will become chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education to succeed 
Dr. Lomax. He is at present serving as as- 
sistant dean of the School of Education at 
New York University. Dr. Agnew has served 
as an office manager and teacher. He was a 
teacher and administrative assistant in 
Merrill Business School, Stamford, Connec- 
ticut; teacher and head of the Commercial 
Department, Orange High School, Orange, 
New Jersey; and from 1931 to 1948 he served 
as instructor in education at New York 
University. Since that time he has served as 
assistant dean. 

Dr. Agnew is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Administration. 
He obtained his Master of Arts degree from 
New York University, his Master of Educa- 
tion degree from Harvard University, and 
his Ph.D. degree from New York University. 

Dr. Agnew is an author of many successful 
publications in the field of business educa- 
tion. He has written extensively for maga- 
zines, has appeared on many professional 
programs and lectured in many universities. 
Dr. Agnew is a past president of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and Commer- 
cial Teachers Club of New York University. 
He is a past vice-president of New York 
City Gregg Shorthand Teachers Association 
and former associate editor of the Journal 
of Business Education. 


University of Michigan Workshops 


The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
has announced four workshops for the sum- 
mer program of 1955 as follows: 

Workshop in the Teaching of Basic Busi- 
ness, June 20-July 1; Workshop in the 
Teaching of Retailing, July 5—July 15; Work- 
shop in Teaching the Use of Office Machines, 
July 18—July 29; Workshop in the Standards 
of Business, August 1—August 12. 

The workshops may be elected individu- 
ally or in conjunction with a degree program 
in education. 

Besides the four workshops, the University 
of Michigan is operating again the program 
of Co-operative Field Experience for 
Teachers of Business Subjects. This program 
will be operated in Detroit from June 20 to 
July 30 or may be extended to August 12. 

For information write to Dr. J. M. 
Trytten, 1002 School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Louis Rice Is Dean 


In January, Louis A. Rice was appointed 
associate dean of Fairleigh Dickinson College 
and will be in charge of administration on 
the Teaneck, New Jersey, campus. 

Mr. Rice was formerly president of 
Packard School and Packard Junior College. 
He has had wide experience in education, 
having served as assistant state supervisor 
of high schools for New Jersey and having 
taught in the School of Education of New 
York University, Rutgers University sum- 
mer courses, University of Pittsburgh sum- 
mer courses, and in high schools and private 
schools in Maryland and New Jersey. 

Mr. Rice obtained his B.C.S., B.S., and 
A.M. degrees from New York University 
and completed all his course requirements for 
his doctorate at the same institution. He is 
a past president of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, New Jersey Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, and has served as 
an officer of many other educational groups. 


Students Help Legislators 


Secretarial students from Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, are helping daily with 
the work of the State Legislature in Indian- 
apolis. 

Under the direction of Esther D. Bray of 
the School of Business of Indiana University, 
these students are not only getting some 
practical experience, but are also helping the 
members of the House of Representatives to 
answer letters and telegrams. Each day 
three students go to the capitol for this 
purpose and are replaced by another group 
of students the next day. 


San Francisco Workshop 


San Francisco State College will sponsor a 
workshop in typewriting on June 20-24. Co- 
ordinators of the workshop are Ann Brewing- 
ton, Odus Morgan, and Mary Bell. Guests 
who will assist at the workshop are Gloria 
Benfer of International Business Machines 
Company, Stella Willins of Royal Type- 
writer Company, and Philip Pepe of Reming- 
ton Rand Company. 

Stella Willins will lead the workshop activ- 
ity on June 23 and Mr. Pepe will close the 
workshop on the afternoon of June 24. 

Inquiries in reg:.rd to the workshop should 
be addressed to George Madison, San Fran- 
cisco State College, 1600 Holloway Avenue. 
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The Mountain-Plains 
Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its an- 
nual convention at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado, on June 16 to 
18. Dr. Vernon V. Payne 
of North Texas State 
College, Lubbock, Texas, 
is president. Other off- 
cers include: vice- 
president, Clyde I. 
Blanchard, Tulsa Uni- 
versity, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; executive secre- 
tary, Hulda Vaaler, 
University of Sovth 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota; treas- 
urer, Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kansas; program chairman, 
Dorothy L. Travis, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota; pub- 
licity chairman, Katharine McIntyre, Pueblo 
Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado. 

The Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Executive Board meetings will be held on 
Wednesday, June 15, at 7:00 p.m., and on 
Thursday, June 16, at 8:30 p.m. The 
U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly- 
Mountain Plains Regional Meeting will be 
held on Thursday, June 16, at 1:15 p.m. 

The theme of the 1955 convention will be 
“These Things We Know.” The tentative 
but incomplete program is as follows: 





Vernon Payne 







BANQUET 
Thursday, June 16 






6:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Vernon V. Payne, president of 
Mounteia-Plains Business Education 
Association 
Address: Jack Foster, editor, Rocky Moun- 
tain News, Denver 












Friday, June 17 


9:00 a.m.—10:00 a.m. 

“Teaching Through Office Case Studies” 
— Madeline Strony, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York 

10:15 a.M.-11:15 a.m. 

“The Effect of Increased Paper Work on 
the Teaching of Office Practice” 

Chairman, Helen Borland, University of 
Colorado, Boulder 

Speaker: William C. Gill, office manager 
of Douglas Aircraft Company and na- 
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Mountain Plains Convention in Denver 


tional membership chairman of the 
Systems and Procedures Association of 
America, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

12:00 Noon 

Luncheon — Sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon 

Address: “Business Education As a Way 
of Life” — Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, New York City 

1:45 p.M.—4:15 P.M. 

“How Can We Best Use the Things We 
Know?” 

Moderator: H. G. Enterline, University 
of Indiana, Bloomington, and president 
of the Research Foundation 

Speaker: Ruth Anderson, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas 

Panel: M. Herbert Freeman, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson; 
Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater; James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, New York City; Made- 
line Strony, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City; Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, INew York City; Theodore 
Woodward, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

5:00 P.M. 

Mountain Picnic 


Saturday, June 18 


9:00 a.M.—10:15 A.M. 
Discussion Groups — ““What’s Your Prob- 


lem?” 
Shorthand 


Chairman: Hulda Vaaler, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion 

Consultants: Madeline Strony, Gregg Pub- 

lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., New York; Kenneth J. 

Hansen, Colorado State College of Edu- 

cation, Greeley 


Typewriting 
Chairman: Faborn Etier, University of 
Texas, Austin 
Consultant: Donald J. Tate, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock 


General Business 


Chairman: Glenn D. Overman, Oklahoma 
City University 

Consultants: M. Herbert Freeman, State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey; 
Gerald A. Porter, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman 
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Bookkeeping 


Chairman: O. A. Parks, North Dakota 
School of Forestry, Bottineau 

Consultant: F. Wayne House, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Recorder: Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kansas 


Clerical Office Practice 


Chairman: Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg 

Consultant: James R. Meehan, Hunter 
College, New York City 

Recorder: Dorothy Hazel, High School, 
Brookings, South Dakota 


Saturday, June 18 


10:45 a.M.-11:45 a.m. 

“Future Business Leaders of America — 
Its Aims and Future Plans” 

Moderator: E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, and mem- 
ber of F.B.L.A. Board of Trustees 

“The History of F.B.L.A.” — Dox Paxson, 
president, Hill City (Kansas) Chapter 

“Benefits to State, School, Community, 
and Myself from F.B.L.A.”— 





Mrs. Melba Rosewurm, president of the 
Kansas State Chapter of F.B.L.A., Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia 

“National Convention” — Dick Brown, 
past national vice-president and past 
president of Kansas State Chapter; 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria 

“Aims and Ideals” — Helen Frause, Louis- 
ville High School, Colorado, Chapter 

“Future Plans for F.B.L.A.” — Bernard 
Shub, national president of F.B.L.A.; 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria 

12:30 p.m. 

Closing Luncheon 

Presiding: Vernon V. Payne, president of 
Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association 

“U.B.E.A. and M.P.B.E.A.” — Theodore 
Woodward, president, United Business 
Education Association; George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 

Address: Cecil Puckett, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Topic: “Looking Both Ways” 








A.V.A. News 


The 1955 American Vocational Associa- 
tion convention will be held at the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall in Atlantic City on December 
5-9. Joseph Gruber, director of business 
education for the City of New York, has 
accepted the appointment as program chair- 
man for that convention. The Business 
Education Division of American Vocational 
Association and the National Association of 
Supervisors of Business Education, its aux- 
iliary, developed a Program of Action at the 
San Francisco meeting in Decembei, 1954, 
having three major interests. Each project 
will be handled by an appropriate committee: 


(1) To work for the re-establishment of a business 
education branch in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion — Arthur L. Walker, Chairman. 


(2) To assemble data relevant to vocational busi- 
ness education and promote research and dis- 
semination of information — Albert C. Fries. 


(3) To promote supervisor or consultative services 
for business education at the State Department 
of Education level through: State Associations 
(Elvin Eyster, chairman); National Association 
of Supervisors of Business Education (M. Berna- 
dine Bell); National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education (H. D. Shotwell). 

Arthur L. Walker, supervisor of business 

education, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, is vice-president of A.V.A. 
for business education and Roy Fairbrother, 
supervisor of distributive education, State 
Board for Vocational and Adult Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1s vice-president for 
distributive education. 





Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbvok, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. 
It is suitable for a short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all 
the information needed for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. 
When these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for reference. 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Cincinnati 2 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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JUST GOOD 
IS NOT GOOD ENOUGH .. 
HERE IS A SUPERIOI 


1009N 

The siledi 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is easier and simpler to use. You will ian * 
be just as enthusiastic about this book as the teacher who recently wrote us, (basal is 
“It’s ‘tops’. Several things have been included that I have always wanted in a (multi O: 
typing textbook. The students get along faster and easier.” lina (®, 

(cobafFlo: 
When newer and better methods are developed, 20TH CENTURY TYPE- Texasiti 


WRITING will include them. The new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition, combines the best of the old methods with the best of the new 
methods. Old methods were dropped only when newer methods proved 


to get better results in the actual classroom. It isa 


thou 
When you adopt 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, you a" 
may do so with the full knowledge that everything in the book has been used Phoet 
and is being used successfully in the classroom to get better results. It is off 


You will like many of the new features including the new skill pattern that be 6 


involves exploration and reaching out, skill building and consolidation of coba 
techniques, and the development of accurate control of the newly acquired vast. f 
skill. This skill pattern is essentially a cycle that involves reaching out, apy 
consolidating, and applying. a 


A great new feature of this book is the emphasis on production typing with 
new types of material and new techniques that teach the student how to 
organize his work, handle problems efficiently, and turn out various types 
of related work on a satisfactory production basis. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING C¢ 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Da 

















00o9N STATE ADOPTIONS 


Che sedition is already adopted in all 
tatesBhave made recent adoptions, in- 
cludi@iindiana (multiple), Alabama 
basalfississippi (basal), Oklahoma 
‘mult§ Oregon (multiple), North Caro- 
ina (, New Mexico (multiple), Idaho 
‘cobafFlorida (basal), Kansas (multiple), 
Texasgtiple), and Tennessee (multiple). 


PLUS 


It isa@éd already for basal use in several 
thousgchools including the senior high 
schoo™l Milwaukee, Syracuse, St. Louis, 
Kans@ly, Tucson, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Phoegnd many other cities. 


It is ogpproved list in many other cities 
wher@is used in the majority of the 
schoo states where it is adopted on-a 
cobasq multiple basis it is used in the 
vast tity of those schools and closely 
approgg 100 per cent in most of these 
states. 


TYPEWRITING 


Sixth Edition 
By 


Lessenberry and Crawford 








FOR A COURSE IN BASIC 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR 
iL wt. EVERYONE 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


6" Edition 


Some Topies 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver Covered: 
GENERAL BUSINESS is a vital book for a vital course in the a : 
lives of all students because it deals with the functions of busi. Saving 
ness that they will encounter both in their personal lives and in 
business careers. Buying 
Credit 
Parents, school administrators, and businessmen have often Loans 
been surprised and delighted to find that in this rich course the Installments 
students are getting some really practical training that is al- Insurance 
so training for effective social living. You and the people in Investments 
your community will be proud of a course based on this text- Travel 
book. Communication 
The authors have systematically woven the principles of arith- ——? 
metic into this course as those principles have a bearing on the 4 
solution of practical problems. Taxation 
Law 
Guidance 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 4 
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Georgia State Meeting 


The Georgia Business Education A: :ocia- 
tion held its annual meeting in Atla ita on 
March 18. It was preceded by « dinner 
meeting on Thursday evening, M rch 17, 
at which time the officers and gu sts were 
addressed by W. Harmon Wilsc., South- 
Western Publishing Company. 

Gerald B. Robins of the U> versity of 
Georgia presided over the meeti: g on Friday 
morning, March 18. There » as a Coffee 
Hour starting at 8:30. This w: s followed by 
a business meeting at which Lime the new 
officers were elected. J. '). Goen, Jr. of 
Fulton County Schools ws; elected presi- 
dent. The other new «© licers are: vice- 
president, Lucy Robinso., Georgia State 
College for Women, Mille igeville; secretary, 


Mrs. Eleanor Aspinwall, | essup High School; - 


treasurer, Katherine 
High School. 
Following the electi: . of officers there was 
a panel discussion und the theme, “Teachers 
Want to Know.” '! he moderator was 
Dr. Donald C. Ful! r of Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women. )) embers of the panel were: 
George Wagoner. University of Tennessee; 
W. Harmon Wils 11, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company; and Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabocd College for Teachers. 


ooley, Cartersville 


Sum ner Meeting of U.B.E.A. 


Business teachers who will be in Chicago 
for the a: nual convention of the National 


Educatio . Association are cordially invited to 
attend ‘ .e luncheon session of the United 
Busines. Education Association (N.E.A.) 
and th U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly 


for th Central Region. Both sessions are 
sche: iled to meet at the Morrison Hotel on 
Mor lay, July 4. Tickets for the luncheon 
sho: .d be purchased before 10:00 a.m., July 
4, . the N.E.A. registration desk or at the 
U_3.E.A. headquarters. 


Virginia Coordinators Conference 


The Coordinators Conference for Business 
Education Teachers will be held at the 
Chamberlain Hotel, Old Point Comfort, 
Virginia, from August 15 to August 19, 1955. 
This meeting is for teacher-coordinators of 
co-op part-time programs and the theme of 
the meeting will be “Problems Clinic on 
Cooperative Part-Time Program in Business 
Education.” 
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Raymond Goodfellow Retires 


Raymond C. Goodfel- 
low, director of business 
education of the Newark, 
New Jersey, Public 
Schools since 1929, will 
retire at the close of the 
school year 1955. 

Mr. Goodfellow taught 
in the rural schools of 
New York State from 
1908 to 1911. He grad- 
uated from Rochester 
Business Institute in 1912 
and was head of the De- 
partment of Business at 
Colby Academy in New 
London, New Hamp- 
shire, from 1912 to 1914. At that time he 
became a teacher in the High School at East 
Orange, New Jersey. In 1918 he became di- 
rector of handwriting for the Newark Public 
Schools. In 1923 he obtained his B.C.S. 
degree from New York University. 

Mr. Goodfellow has been an author and 
coauthor of many books in the field of busi- 
ness education during his successful profes- 
sional career. He has been a contributor to 
many magazines. He served as president of 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association, 
Newark Teachers Association, New Jersey 
Business Teachers Association, and the De- 
partment of Business of the National Edu- 
cation Association (now the United Business 
Education Association). 

Mr. Goodfellow has also been an active 
Rotarian, having served as president of the 
Newark group and district governor for cen- 
tral New Jersey. In 1952 he toured Europe 
and attended the Rotary International Con- 
vention in Paris. 





Mr. Goodfellow 


Northwestern Work Experience 


Northwestern University School of Educa- 
tion will sponsor a work-experience program 
for business teachers on June 20 to July 29. 
Only a limited number of students will be 
admitted. Graduate credit will be given. Ap- 
plication blanks can be obtained from Dr. 
Russell N. Cansler, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 

Students are required to enroll for Super- 
vision of Cooperative Business Education 
and Workshop in Vocational Business Edu- 
cation. These classes meet in the evenings. 
All teachers who enroll are required to work 
in office or store positions for six weeks. 
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TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew 










TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is a laborator, outfit consisting of a book 


of transactions covering forty office jobs and the .ecessary business forms and 
stationery for completing these jobs on a typewri 2r. 










The jobs are realistic and all forms are regula’ standard size. The instructions 
for each job explain what to do and give da!. needed. The materials needed 
are in four separate folders. The completed \ ork may be kept in the fifth folder. 




















Here is material that will add practical jc» training to your advanced typing 
or office practice course. It may be cor pleted in twenty-four to thirty hours. 


All the equipment your sti:dents need is a typewriter 
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Officers of Pittsburgh Chapter, D.P.E. 


The 1955 officers of Gamma chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon at the University of Pitts- 
burgh are as follows: president, Rosemarie E. 
Seavariel, Robinson Township High School, 
Moon Run, Pennsylvania; vice-president, 
Tobias F. Santarelli, Baldwin Township 
High School, Pittsburgh; corresponding sec- 
retary, Geraldine Dickinson, Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh; recording secretary, Ida 
Grace Routh, Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer, Charles H. Duncan, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; historian, Mrs. Bess L. 
Williams, Jeannette High School, Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania; editor, Margaret A. Geigerich, 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh; sponsor, 
Dr. George W. Anderson, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


New Duties for B. B. Johnson 


The many friends of B. B. Johnson, long- 
time manager of Springfield Draughon Busi- 
ness University, Springfield, Missouri, will be 
interested to know that, effective January 1, 
he became executive vice-president and 
treasurer of the school in charge of personnel, 
purchases, and classroom procedure. Mr. 
Johnson joined the school October 1, 1914, as 
an instructor in the Accounting Department. 
In 1928 he was elected to the office of 
treasurer and vice-president. He became the 
manager of the school in 1938 and held that 
position until January 1. 

Freeman Bates, who came with the school 
in 1946 as assistant manager, is the new 
manager. Freeman Bates is a son of Alonzo 
J. Bates, long-time president of the school. 


Canadian B.S.A. Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Busi- 
ness Schools Association is to be held in 
Stratford, Ontario, on July 1 and 2, with 
Wells Academy, Stratford, as the host school. 
Mrs. R. Clarks is principal of the academy. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, M. C. Barnett, principal, Oshawa 
Business College, Oshawa, Ontario; execu- 
tive vice-president, Harold Metzler, princi- 
pal, Metzler Business School, Kingston, 
Ontario; first vice-president and chairman 
of the board of examiners, J. T. Fleming, 
assistant principal, Bulmer Business College, 
Windsor, Ontario; and secretary and treas- 
urer, Alma Mills, principal, Wells Academy, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


May, 1955 





North Carolina Meeting 


The Department of Business Education of 
the North Carolina Education Association 
met on Friday, March 25, at the George 
Vanderbilt Hotel in Asheville in a luncheon 
meeting. The president, William P. Warren, 
Candler High School, presided. The lunch- 
eon was prepared and served by Mr. 
Warren’s Future Business Leaders of America 
organization. 

Gladys Peck, state supervisor of business 
education in Louisiana, spoke on the subject, 
“Trends in Business Education.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1955-56: president, William P. Warren, 
Candler High School, Candler; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Kathryn McEntire, Senior High 
School, Greensboro; secretary, Mrs. Ella 
Brigmon, Sand Hill High School, Asheville. 

Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn of the University 
of North Carolina Woman’s College and 
Dwight Fink of Crossnore School were 
chosen as representatives to the S.B.E.A. 
Regional Representative Assembly. The 
president, William P. Warren, who was re- 
elected for a second term, was selected to 
represent the Association at the fall meeting 
of the S.B.E.A. in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Earl Nicks 


Goes from Denver U. to Underwood 


Dr. Cecil Puckett, dean of the College of 
Business Administration, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado, has announced with 
regret that Dr. Earl Nicks, chairman of the 
Department of Business Education, has re- 
signed to accept a position with Underwood 
Typewriter Company. He will serve as 
manager of the Educational Division with 
headquarters in New York City. 

Dr. Puckett has assumed the chairmanship 
of the Department of Business Education in 
addition to his duties as dean. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook and work- 
boek. It can be used as an independent project in office 
practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. There are ten 
assignments requiring 20-25 hours for completion. The 
work involves computing wages and salaries, recording 
the time worked, deductions from wages, and preparing 
payroll reports and records. 
List Price, $1.20 
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How to Use the Bulletin Board 
(by Miss Mary Christmas 


Lawrenceville 


h School 


Lawrenceville, Illinois) 


Nothing in the physical make-up of the 
schoolroom is more displeasing to me than 
the appearance of an empty bulletin board 
or one that has some haphazardly placed 
clippings, pictures, or other odd and assorted 
tidbits that look as if they might have been 
thrown at the bulletin board. 

My basic business class and I decided to 
do something about the gaping emptiness 
of the three bulletin boards in our room. 
We adopted a bulletin board project that we 
work on cooperatively. Our textbook is 
divided into twelve units, so we decided to 
have a new bulletin board display for each 
unit, with two, or sometimes three, persons 
in the class responsible for each unit’s board. 

We feel that one display should not remain 
on the board for too long a period of time. 
Therefore, after one unit has been up for 
about two weeks, the next unit’s group of 
students begins a new board. Then two 
boards are left on display together for a short 
time. We use the third board for extra 
exhibits if an unusually long unit warrants 
more than one board. 

The students are quite proud of these 
bulletin board exhibitions since they, as well 
as the teacher, are helping in the make-up 
of the boards. Also, at the end of the year a 
plaque in the shape of a shield, with names 


of the students who had the best board of 
the year will be awarded. The plaque and 
an 8 x 10 enlargement of the winning bulletin 
board are then displayed in the main corridor 
of our high school for the entire school to 
view. Winners are also given recognition in 
school publications. After each board is 
arranged, we take 35-mm. colored slides of it 
so that all twelve boards may be viewed at 
the end of the year and judged by other 
teachers and students. Also, in the spring 
when students are planning the next year’s 
schedule, the slides are lent to the guidance 
counselor and the visual aids department of 
our high school to be used, along with a brief 
lecture on the twelve units of our textbook. 

We keep the cost of materials at a mini- 
mum. Basic materials include colored con- 
struction paper (which our art department 
graciously donated) for picture backgrounds 
and cut-out letters; colored yarns and serpen- 
tine confetti salvaged from school party left- 
over scraps; pictures from magazines; free 
leaflets and bulletins furnished by different 
companies; letter guides borrowed from the 
mimeograph supplies; and colored mimeo- 
graph paper. Even the plaque for the award 
was made in adult woodworking and ce- 
ramics classes at no cost to the students or 
the business department. 
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Once we had assembled all our materials, 
we then attempted to put these simple “‘in- 
gredients” together in an ingenious and 
harmonious way to attract the attention, not 
just of the students in the basic business 
class, but also of the scores of students who 
use the business department and pass through 
our room each day. Besides trying to attract 
their attention by our colorful and artistic 
arrangements, we endeavor to make each 
board teach a vital lesson in business educa- 
tion — to tell a story, pictorially. 

We have a list of helps that we try to 
observe in the preparation and construction 
of our bulletin boards. They are: 

(1) Make an attractive and colorful display with 
enough white space showing so that the student 


won’t feel that the material is too crowded — 
crammed together. 


(2) Have a theme. Tell a story. Make the display 
“speak” to the viewer! 


(3) Use unusual illustrations. Display them in a 
unique and artistic way. Be as original as pos- 
sible with your ideas. 


(4) Give plenty of advance planning to your board. 
Work out miniature plans and sketches on paper. 


(5) Take the materials down before every one tires 
of the board. Start preparations for a new board. 
The students feel that they learn much 
from just organizing the materials and put- 
ting them on display. They feel, too, that 
they are certainly rewarded for their efforts 
when they see other students in the business 
department pausing and examining the ma- 
terials as they pass a bulletin board; or, 
chuckling at a humorous illustration; or, 
when they hear fellow students making 
favorable comments as they view the board. 
It gives the students who prepare the bulle- 
tin board the feeling that they are contribut- 
ing to the teaching of others, as well as 
learning something themselves. They build 
as they learn — learn as they build. 


Officers of Boston Chapter, D.P.E. 


At the annual election of officers at the 
Boston University, Epsilon chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, LeRoy Brendel, Beverly High 
School, was elected president. Mr. Brendel 
is also currently membership chairman of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. 
Other newly elected officers are as follows: 
vice-president, E. Jane Reed, Salem High 
School, Salem; corresponding secretary, 
Jean F. Cunningham, Fisher Junior College, 
Boston; recording secretary, Margaret A. 
McKenna, Emmanuel College, Boston; 
treasurer, Donald G. Stather, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston; and historian, Michael B. 
Gradone, Newton High School, Newtonville. 
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New York State Meeting 


The Business Teachers Association of 
New York will hold a spring meeting at 
Syracuse University on Saturday, May 21. 
The president is Frank Pender, Solvay High 
School, Solvay. The program chairman is 
Jane Gammardella, Syracuse University. 

The following is the program: 


Saturday, May 21 


9:45 A.M. 
Business Meeting 
Presiding: Frank Pender, Solvay High 
School, Solvay, New York, president 


10:30 a.m. 

Office Occupations Panel 

Topic: “Office Occupations for High School 
Graduates” 

Speakers: Mrs. Mary Little, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Company, Syracuse; 
Paul Page, personnel director, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Syracuse 

Topic: “High School Training for Office 
Occupations” 

Speaker: Clara Holzer, Vocational High 
School, Syracuse 


11:45 A.M. 
Bookkeeping Section 


Topic: “Some New Emphases in Book- 
keeping” 

Speaker: Hobart H. Conover, assistant in 
business education, State Education De- 
partment 


11:45 a.m. 
Shorthand Section 


Topic: “Shorthand Teaching Techniques 
Including Transcription and the Place 
of Shorthand in Secretarial Practice” 

Speaker: Dorothea Chandler, associate 
professor, Syracuse University 


11:45 A.M. 
Office Practice Clinic 
Coordinator: Margaret Cannon, Solvay 
High School, Solvay 
1:00 P.M. 
Lunch 


2:00 P.M. 
Machine Demonstrations 


Chairman: Dr. O. Richard Wessels, Syra- 
cuse University 

(Demonstrations will be performed by 
businessmen and Syracuse University 
students) 
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Psychologists have long recognized that human beings 
crave contact with reality and harmony with reality. 
Young people seek explanations and reasons. Through 
realism, interest is developed. A student learns more 
quickly and retains his learning longer if it is in terms 
of meaningful and useful rather than meaningless, 
unrealistic material. The task of a skillful teacher or 
author is to make learning as easy and as rapid as 
possible, not by denaturing the content of the material 
to be learned, but by making it as realistic as possible 
and at the same time understandable to the learner. 


In the very beginning the student in 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING ‘AND ACCOUNTING gets a quick, 
but simple, picture of how records begin and through 
a series of cycles he learns how they are actually used 
in business. 


20th CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition 
By 
Carlson 
Forkner 
Prickett 


"FROM SIMPLE 
"TO COMPLEX IN EASY STAGES / 


WITH VARIOUS KINDS 


AND LEVELS OF PRACTICE 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC. 
COUNTING follows the psychological principle 


that learning takes place best when provision is 


made for various kinds and levels of practice. 


Examples of these provisions are as follows: 


l. 


nS 


Pin-pointed questions pick out individual 
points to develop an understanding of the 


small details. 


. Discussion problems help the student to get a 


larger concept of the principles. 


Written exercises provide for drill and practical 


application. 


. Longer and more comprehensive projects, 


usually involving a whole cycle, give a still 


broader concept with drill and application. 


. Each of a series of practice sets requires the 


student to keep a realistic set of actual records. 
Each succeeding set becomes more compre- 
hensive and more’ difficult, and each set 
carries its particular load of new principles 


and applications. 
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Alabama Workshop 


The Alabama Business Education Associa- 
tion held its mid-winter workshop on Feb- 
ruary 11 and 12 on the campus of Livingston 
State Teachers College. The theme of the 
workshop was “Business Education Services 
for Alabama Teachers.” Dr. Z. S. Dickerson 
served as program chairman and Mrs. Lucille 
Lundy as chairman of local arrangemenis. 

Mary George Lamar, president of the As- 
sociation, presided at the evening banquet at 
which Dr. D. P. Culp, president of State 
Teachers College, Livingston, was the 
speaker. 

Dr. Frank M. Herndon, Mississippi State 
College for Women, was the speaker on 
Saturday morning and the consultant for 
discussions later. ; 


An Accounting Gal 


The picture below shows one of the prize- 
winning costumes at the masquerade ball 
held by Fisher Junior College of Boston. 
Mrs. Alice Hurley, an accounting instructor 
at the college, created the dress by copying 
an accounting practice set with a laundry 
pencil. 

At Fisher Junior College the students 
voted accounting their favorite subject. 
Fisher Junior College is a secretarial training 
school for women. 
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Gilbert Kahn Completes Doctorate 


Gilbert Kahn, chair- 
man of the Business Edu- 
cation Department, East 
Side High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey, has 
been awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Education 
by New York University. 
The title of his disserta- 
tion is “The Preparation 
of Instructional Ma- 
terials for a Secondary- 
School Course in Ma- 
chine Shorthand.” 

Dr. Kahn is a popular 
speaker and writer. He 
has taught in private 
business schools, adult schools, high schools, 
and colleges. In recent years he has been a 
summer lecturer at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, and Cath- 
olic University. 

He is a past president of the New Jersey 
Business Education Association, past sec- 
retary of Delta Pi Epsilon, past president of 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers Association of 
New York City and Vicinity, a member of 
the Executive Board of the New Jersey 
Records Management Association, and a 
member of the National Office Management 
Association. 














? Gilbert Kahn 





Emporia Workshops 


E. C. McGill, head of the Department of 
Business and Business Education, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, has an- 
nounced two workshops for this summer. 
One workshop on “Problems in Business 
Education” will run from June 1 to June 18. 
The other workshop on distributive educa- 
tion will run from July 25 to August 6. 





N.Y.U. Conference 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, New York 
University, has announced that the 16th 
Annual Summer Conference on Business 
Education will be held at New York Univer- 
sity on July 27. Meetings will be held in 
LaGuardia Hall at Washington Square. 
The general theme of the 1955 conference 
will be “‘Creating Better Understanding of 
Business Education.” 
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Summer School Announcements —Continued from April Issue 





The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the sch: _ 


that have cooperated by submitting listings. 


Another list of schools was published in the’ April issue. Teac! 


who are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


California 


BERKELEY — UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 
20-July 30. Work Experience Programs i in Business Education; 
Techniques and Materials Used in Teaching Merchandising 
Courses. Address, Regional Supervisor, Bureau of Business 
Education, 122 Haviland Hall. 


Colorado 
DENVE ~R— UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: June 20- 


August 19. . Economic Seminar: Current Economie Problems; 
Practice and Problems in Marketing; Social Security; Basic 
Education Principles and Problems; Seminar in Business 
Education; Business Policies; Business Cycle Theory; Money 
and Banking; Organization and Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation; Improving Instruction in Bookkeeping; Economics and 
Research Division Seminar; The Stock Exchange; Problems 
in Personal Finance; Case Problems in Supervision of En- 

oyees; Consumer Education; Improvement of Instruction in 
es Machines; subject matter courses in Economics; 
subject matter courses in general education. Address, Cecil 
Puckett, Dean, College of Business Administration. 


Florida 


TAMPA — UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA: June 15—August 
oa weak matter courses in business education. Address, 
M. C. Rhodes, Dean, or W. S. Weldon, Registrar. 


Illinois 


URBANA — UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 17- 
August 13. Curriculum Problems and Trends in Business 
Education; Problems in Cooperative Education; Teaching 
Office Management and Machine Operation; Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand; Survey of Shorthand for Teachers; usual subject 
matter courses in Accounting, Business Law, Economics, 
Education, Management, and Marketing. Address, Dr. Arnold 
Condon, Head, Department of Business Education. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS — BUTLER UNIVERSITY: Regular Ses- 
ston, June 14-—August 5; Post-Session, August 8-August 26. 
Principles of Accounting; Analysis and Interpretation of 
Financial Statements; Cost Accounting; Development of Eco- 
nomic Institutions; Marketing: subject matter courses in general 
education. Address, Miss Harriet Paddock. 


Kansas 


SALINA — KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY: June 
6-July 28. Elementary and Advanced Typing; Elementary and 
Advanced Shorthand; Principles of Economics. Address, 
Dean Paul Renich or Registrar. 


WICHITA — UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: Two Te-ms, 
May 31-July 29; August 1-August 19. Subject matter courses 
in Accounting, Business, Economics, Secretarial Training, 
and Teacher Training. Address, Dr. Hugo Wall or Dr. Jackson 
O. Powell, Dean of College of Education. 


Michigan 
ae MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COL- 
EGE: June 20—July 29. Beginning and Advanced Type- 
ar > Office Practice; Flementary Accounting: Introduction 
to Business; Principles of Salesmanship; Business Law: Methods 
of Teaching General Business Subjects; Metheds of Teaching 
Secretarial Subjects; Cooperative Work Experience in the Office 
and Distributive Occupations. Address, Dr. J. M. Robinson, 
Head, Business Studies Department, or Dr. Egbert R. Isbell. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 6—July 29. Beginning Shorthand; Introduction 
to Business; Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Beginning Accounting; College Law. 
Address, Office of Admissions. 


LINCOLN — UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: June 15- 
August 6. Introduction to Accounting; Introduction to Busi- 
ness Administration; Marketing; Finance; Business Law; 
Personnel Administration; Advanced Accounting; Retail Store 
Management; Thesis Course; Seminar in Finance; other sub- 

ect matter courses in Business; Principles of Economics; 
Moose Credit and Prices; Statistics; other subject matter 
courses in Economics. Address, Dr. Frank E. Sorenson, Director 
of Summer Session, or Dean Earl S. Fullbrook. 
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OMAHA — CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 14- Ax. 
gust 3. Business Law; Contemporary Social-Economie Prob- 
lems; Methods and Content i in Teaching Shorthand and Typing: 
Review and Research in Business Education. Address, Dean 
William F. Kelley, S. J., Director of Summer Session. 


OMAHA — UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: [Intersession, May 
23-June 10; First Session, June 138-July 16; Second Session, 
July 18-August 20; Evening Session, June 14-August 4. Subject 
matter courses in Business Administration; subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, Dean Donald Emery 

PERU — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 6—July 29; July 30-—August 18. Typing; 
Accounting. Address, Dr. Andrew A. Weresh, Dean. 

WAYNE— NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 6—July 30. Personal Typewriting; Shorthand | 
and II; Accounting I; Commercial Law I; Business Corre- 
spondence. Address, Dr. H. E. Tempero. 


New Jersey 


PATERSON — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
28—August 5. Typing I; Stenography I; Improvement of In- 
struction in Business Subjects; Advertising; Auditing; Seminar 
in Economics. Address, Professor Horace J. Sheppard. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNI- 
VERSITY: First Term, June 11-July 15. Teaching Type- 
writing; Thomas Shorthand Theory; Economic Education 
Workshop; Workshop in Office Practice and Business Machines; 
Workshop in Teacher Skill Improvement; Workshop in Busi- 
Education Guidance; Teaching Thomas Shorthand; Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Shorthand; Duplicating Machines; 
Figuring Machines; Public Finance; Consumer Economics; 
Business Organization and Management. Second Term, July 
16—August 20. Advanced Thomas Shorthand; Investments: 
Advanced Techniques in Teaching Typewriting; Advanced 
Techniques in Teaching Shorthand; Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Intermediate and Advanced 
Shorthand; Duplicating Machines; Figuring Machines; Public 
Finance; Consumer Economics; ‘Business Organization and 
Management. Address, Dean Ray Farmer. 


SILVER CITY — NEW MEXICO WESTERN COLLEGE: 
Pre-Session, June 3—June 8; Regular Session, June 6—July 29; 
Post-Session, August 1-August 12; August 12-August 26. 
Methods of Commercial Teaching; Office Practice; Beginning 
and Advanced Typewriting; Tax Accounting; Personnel 
Management; Economics; Introduction to Business; Supervised 
Teaching. Address, W. J. Lincoln, Chairman, Commerce De- 
portment. 


STATE COLLEGE — NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF A. 
AND MM. ARTS: June 14-August 7. fice Management; 
Elementary Typewriting; Accounting for Non-Majors; Busi- 
ness Law; Federal Income Tax Accounting; Introduction to 
Economics; Corporation Finance; Economic Geography. 
Address, Registrar. 


New York 


ALBANY— NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Sessions, July 5-August 12 (graduate); 
July 5-August 26 (undergraduate). Advanced Office Practice; 
Secretarial Practice; Law of Persons and Real Property; 
Methods of Teaching Retail Store Operation; Consumer Eco- 
nomics; Income Tax Problems; Principles and Problems in 
Business Education; Organization and Supervision in Business 
Edu tion; Current Trends in the Teaching of Business Sub- 
jects, Seminar in the Commercial Curriculum; Advanced 
Problems in Merchandising; Advanced Problems in Advertis- 
ing; Analysis of Distributive Education Materials; Business 
Correspondence. Address, Dr. Milton C. Olson, Director of 
Education (Commerce). 


GARDEN CITY— ADELPHI COLLEGE: [ntersession, 
June 13-July 1. Principles of Marketing. Regular Session, 
July 6-August 12. Business Mathematics; Principles of Adver- 
tising; Business Communications; Business Law — Contracts, 
Suretyship; Business Law — Agency, Partnership, Insurance; 
Business Law — Corporations, Negotiable Instruments; Busi- 
ness Law — Bailments, Carriers, Sales, Landlord & Tenant. 
Address, Director of Summer School. 
™ HEMPSTEAD — HOFSTRA COLLEGE: June 14-July 
26. Improvement of Instruction in Business Subjects. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 
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NEW YORK — TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 5-August 12. Objectives and Curriculum 
Problems of Business Education; Supervision of Business 
Education; Improvement of the Teaching of Typewriting; 
{mprovement of the Teaching of Shorthand and Transcription; 
improvement of the Teaching of Bookkeeping; Improvement 
of the Teaching of Junior Business Training; Work Conference 
mn Business Education; Business Education Clinic; Methods 

id Materials in the Teaching of Office Practice; Observation 

Methods in Business Education; Seminar on the Teaching 
of Business Subjects at the Collegiate Level; Field Work in 
susiness Education; Research in Business Education; Work- 
shop on Business Education. Address, Professor Mary Ellen 
Oliverio,* Assistant Professor of Education. 

NEW YORK —- HUNTER COLLEGE: July 11-—August 19. 
Elementary and Intermediate Typewriting; Elementary and 
Intermediate Shorthand; subject matter courses in Accounting 
and Business Law; other subject matter courses in business 
education. Address, Professor James R. Meehan, Director, 
Division of Business Education. 


NEW YORK— NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: Intersession, June 6-July 1. Principles of 
Business Education II. Regular Session, July 5~August 12. 
Demonstration of Teaching Typewriting; Wedaien in Type- 
writing; Demonstration of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Work- 
shop in Shorthand; Methods of Teaching General Business; 
Methods and Materials of Teaching Bookkeeping; Workshop 
in Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
and Related Subjects; Workshop in Improvement of Instruction 
in General Business Subjects; Workshop in Office Practice; 
Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education; Methods and Ma- 
terials of Teaching Distributive Education; Organization and 
Administration of Distributive Education; Evaluation of Cur- 
rent Literature in Business Education; Principles of Business 
Education I; Seminar in Business Education. Post-Session, 
August 15— September 9. Administration of Business Education. 
Address, Professor Paul S. Lomax, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education. 

ROCHESTER — NAZARETH CLLLEGE: July 5-August 
12. Principles of Accounting; other subject matter courses in 
business education. Address, Registrar. 

STATEN ISLAND — WAGNER COLLEGE: June 7-Au- 
gust 6. Subject matter courses in Business Administration and 
Economics. Address, Dr. Adolph J. Stern. 

SYRACUSE — SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July 5-Au- 
gust 12. Workshop in Distribution and General Business 
Education; Workshop in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Work- 
shop in Evaluation of Factual Business Materials in the Field 
of Distribution and General Business Education; Workshop in 
Shorthand and Transcription; Research in Business Education; 
Workshop on Family Security Education. Address, Professor 
O. R. Wessels, Chairman, Department of Business Education, 


108¢e Slocum Halli. 
North Carolina 


BOONE — APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 9—July 16. Typewriting; Beginning 
Shorthand; Beginning Accounting; Advanced Shorthand; 
Business Mathematics; Advanced Accounting; Office Practice; 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. Second Term, July 18- 
August 19. Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Beginning 
Accounting; Advanced Shorthand; Business Mathematics; 
Advanced Accounting; Office Practice; Office Machines; 
Introduction to Business. Address, James T. Thompson, De- 
partment of Business Education. 

CULLOWHEE— WESTERN CAROLINA COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 6-July 15. Business Laboratory; Principles 
of Insurance; Retailing. Second Term, July 18-August 26. 
Business Machines; Business Laboratory; Business Manage- 
ment ape Soveaeate, Address, W. E. Bird, Director of Sum- 
mer School, 


GREENSBORO — THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 18-July 22. 
Visual Aids in Distributive Education; Improving Instruction 
in Shorthand; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education; Improving Instruction in Co-op Programs; Course 
Making in Basic Business; Office Management; Improving 
Instruction in Clerical Practice; Consumer Economics; Ad- 
vanced Accounting. Address, Dr. Vance Littlejohn, Head, 
Department of Business¥Education, or Dr. Charles E. Prall, 
Director of Summer Session. 


GREENVILLE — EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 6—July 12. Intermediate Typewriting; Introduc- 
tion to Business; Office Machines; Beginning Accounting; 
Office Management; Business Law; Skill Building in Short- 
hand. Second Term, July 18-August 19. Advanced Type- 
writing; Intermediate Accounting; Retailing; C.P.A. Problems. 
Address, Dr. Leo W. Jenkins, Dean, or Dr. E. R. Browning, 
Director, Department of Business Education. 


HICKORY — LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 18; July 14- August 19. Economic Principles and 
Problems; Office Management and Practice; Salesmanship; 
Business Law; wortew 1 | Principles; Advanced Accounting; 
Typewriting; Shorthand Theory and Practice; Advanced Short- 
hand and Office Practice. Address, G. R. Patterson, Director 
of Summer School. 
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North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS— UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DaA- 
KOTA: June 16-August 6. Principles of Office Machines; 
Cooperative Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Typewriting; Organization and Supervision of Distributive 
Education; Coordination Methods in Distributive Education; 
Problems in Distributive Education; Survey of American 
Industries; Corporation Finance; Business Policies and Manage- 
ment; Principles of Retailing; Problems in Marketing; Special 
Problems in Marketing. Address, Daryle E. Keefer, Director 
of Summer Session, or Dean of Graduate School. 

MINOT — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 13-Au- 
gust 5. Shorthand; Business Law; Typing; Business Methods; 
Accounting; Office Practice; Office Machines. Address, A. M. 
Rempel, Director of Summer Session. 

VALLEY CITY — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
13~August 6. Typewriting; Salesmanship; Economic Problems. 
Address, Registrar. 


Ohio 
ATHENS — OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 20-August 12. 
Principles of Accounting; Principles of Boe ene Principles 
of Marketing; Principles of Economics; Business Law; Begin- 
ning Typewriting; Office Machines; Business Communications; 
Seminar in Business Teaching Problems. Address, Doris 
Sponseller, College of Commerce. 


BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING GREEN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: Two Terms, June 13-July 22; July 25—August 26. 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Beginning Type- 
writing; Government and Business; Negotiable Instruments; 
History of Education; subject matter courses in Business, 
Administration, Economics, and Education. Address, Dr. Ralph 
G. Harshman, Dean of Administration, or Dr. Mearl R. Guthrie. 

CINCINNATI — UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: Two 
Terms, June 17—July 23; July 23-August 26. Beginning and 
Advanced Shorthand; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; 
Beginning and Advanced Accounting; Evaluation in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education. Address, Dr. Harold 
Leith 

CINCINNATI — XAVIER UNIVERSITY. First Session, 
June 20-July 29, Principles of Accounting I; Intermediate 
Accounting I; Industrial Accounting I; Auditing Principles; 
Economic History of the United States; Principles of Economics 
I; Labor Economics; Current Economic Problems; Principles 
of Marketing; Business Organization and Management; Eco- 
nomics of Business; Research in Business. Second Sesston, 
August 1—September 2. Principles of Accounting II; Inter- 
mediate Accounting II; Industrial Accounting Il; Taxation; 
Principles of Economics II; Intermediate Economic Analysis; 
Money and Banking; Labor Relations. Address, Dr. Charles F. 
Wheeler, Director of Summer School. 


CLEVELAND — JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 18; July 19-August 23. Introduction to 
Business; Beginning and Intermediate Accounting; Business 
Statistics; Business Finance; Marketing; Marketing Problems; 
Sales Management; Retailing; Industrial Management; Per- 
sonnel Management; Gregg Shorthand; Typewriting; Business 
Law; Business Economics; Labor Problems; American Federal 
Government; American State Government. Address, Rever 
E. C. McCue, 8. J., Director of Summer Session. 


CLEVELAND — WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 20-July 30; August 1-Se tember 8. Subject 
matter courses in Accounting, Banking and Finance, Business 
Law, Marketing and Merchandising, Secretarial Science, 
Statistics; subject matter courses in general education. Address, 
Hollace G. Roberts, Director of Admission. 


COLUMBUS — OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: June 21- 
August 26. Teaching of Office Practice; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; Principles of Business 
Education; Distributive Education Courses; Workshop on 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education. Address, Dr. J. 
Marshall Hanna. 

FINDLAY — FINDLAY COLLEGE: June 13—August 12. 
Beginning Shorthand; Business Mathematics. Address, 
Bernice Shuder. 


KENT— KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 20-July 23. Business Machines; Workshop in Typing 
Instruction; Improved Instruction in Accounting-Social Busi- 
ness Subjects; Guidance and Counseling in Business Education; 
Typewriting I; Shorthand II; Business Reports; Business 
Education Workshop; subject matter courses in Business 
Administration, Commerce, and Accounting. Second Term, 
July 25-August 26. Typewriting 1; Actual Office Practice; 
Adding and Calculating Machines; Business Letter Writing; 
subject matter courses in Business Administration, Commerce, 
and Accounting. Address, Dr. Elizabeth M. Lewis, Head, De- 
partment of Secretarial Science. 


OXFORD— MIAMI UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June ~% 
July 22; July 25- August 26. Principles of Accounting j 
Principles of Accounting I]; Business Law;  Princi 7 r) 
Economics I; Principles of Economics II; Principles of Market- 
ing; Beginning Shorthand; Beginning Typewriting. Address, 
E. V. Thesken, Director of Summer Session. 


WILMINGTON — WILMINGTON! COLLEGE: Twe 
Terms, June 13—July 16; July 18—August 19. Consumer Eco- 
nomies. Address, Graydon W. Yaple, Dean of Faculty. 


Oklahoma 


ADA — EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 1- 
July 28. Accounting; Survey of Accounting for Teachers; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Law; Business Communi- 
cations; Office Practice (Machines); Teachers’ Course; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects. Address, E. W. 
James. 

ALVA — NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE: June 
7-August 4. Subject matter courses in business education. 
Address, Dr. L. L. Thomason, Dean of Instruction, or Wilma A. 
Ernst, Chairman, Business Education Department. 


EDMOND — CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 6- 
August 5. Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; subject 
— courses in Business Education. Address, Dr. Milton 

‘ast. 


NORMAN — UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 8- 
August 8. Elementary Typewriting; Elementary Shorthand; 
Office Management; Advanced Study of Shorthand and Tran- 
scription — Teachers Course; Office Machines; Problems in 
Secretarial Practice; Principles and Problems of Vocational 
Education; Curriculum Studies in Business Education; Ad- 
vanced Study of Instructional Methods in Business Education; 
Problems of Teaching Basic Business Subjects; Business Edu- 
cation in Secondary de Supervised Work Experience for 
Teachers of Business Subjects; Student Teaching in Business 
Subjects; Individual Study in Business Education; Research 
for Master’s Thesis; Research for Doctor’s Dissertation; other 
subject matter courses in Business, Economics, and Education. 
——. Dr. Gerald A. Porter, Professor of Education, College of 

‘ucation. 


STILLWATER — OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
June 6-August 6. Nineteenth Annual Regional Summer Con- 
ference on Business Education and Distributive Education; 
Economic Education Workshop; Distributive Education Work- 
shop; Apprentice Teaching in Business Education; Teaching 
Secretarial Business Subjects; Teaching Bookkeeping and Gen- 
eral Business Subjects; Thesis in Business Education; Seminar 
in Business Education; Problems in Business Education; 
Field Study in Business Education; High School Business 
Curriculum; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Principles and 
Philosophy of Distributive Education; Problems and Methods 
in Distributive Education; Organization and Administration 
of the Distributive Education Program; Improvement of In- 
struction in Merchandising; subject matter courses in Account- 
ing. Business Administration, Business Law, Economics, and 
Office Skills. Address, Robert A. Lowry, Department of Business 
Education, Division of Commerce. 

TAHLEQUAH — NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 1-July 29. Intermediate Accounting; Auditing; Busi- 
ness Law II; Business Communications; Office Practice I; 
Office Practice 11; Principles of Shorthand II; Advanced Short- 
hand II; Transcription II; yy of Typewriting II; Ad- 
vanced Typewriting. Address, Noble Bryan, Registrar. 

WEATHERFORD — SOUTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 4. Business English; Income Tax Ac- 
counting; Principles of Accounting; Business Law; Business 
Communications; Shorthand; Typewriting; Consumer Eco- 
nomics; Office Machines; Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping and General Business Subjects. Address, W. W. Ward. 


Oregon 

CORVALLIS — OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 20- 
August 12. Clerical Practice Workshop; Current Trends in 
Typewriting; Problems in Business Education; Teaching Socio- 
Business in the Secondary School; Practicum in Business Edu- 
cation; Reading and Conference; search; Thesis; Office 
Machines; Office Procedure; Stenography (Beginning); Typing; 
other subject matter courses in Desdeses Administration. 
Address, Dr. Theodore Yerian, Head, Business Education and 
Secretarial Science Department. 

EUGENE — UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: June 20- Au- 
gust 12. Principles of Business Education; Problems of Business 
Education. Address, Dean Paul B. Jacobson. 


Pennsylvania 
BLOOMSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Four 
Terms, June 6—-June 24; June 27-July 15; July 18-August 5; 
August 8August 26. Clerical Office Practice; Accounting II 


(Principles); Accounting VI (Taxation); Economics I and II. 

Address, Dr. Harvey A. Andruss, President. 
ELIZABETHTOWN — ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 

Two Terms, June 6—June 24; June 27-—Auguat 6. Introduction 

to Economics; Principles of Accounting; Corporation Account- 

ing; Cost Accounting; Business Statistics. Address, Director 
Summer Session. 
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GROVE CITY— GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 2/- 
August 19. Introduction to Sassuntnds Intermediate and Cost 
Accounting; Industrial Management; Business Law; Economic 
Geography; Principles of Salesmanship; Principles of Advertis- 
ing; Principles of Marketing; Principles of Economics; Money 
and Bankiug; Shorthand; Typewriting; subject matter courses 
in general education. Address, Dr. Weir C. Ketler, President, 

JENKINTOWN — BEAVER COLLEGE: June 20-July 
30. Survey of American Industry; Economic Problems. Addr:ss. 
Dr. E. B. Townsend, Director of Summer Session. 

LEWISBURG — BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: June 27 
August 20. Economics; Business Correspondence and Eco- 
nomics; Problems in Business Education. Address, Dean oj the 
College. 

_PHILADELPHIA— TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: Pre-Ses- 
sion, June 6—June 24; Regular Session, June 27-August 4; 
Second Session, August 8—September 18. Sales Correspondence; 
Financial Institutions; Industrial Relations — Policies and Prac- 
tices; Business Correspondence; subject matter courses in 
Accounting; Research Studies in Business Education; Con- 
tracts; Business Associations; subject matter courses in Eco- 
nomics; subject matter courses in general education. Address, 
John M. Rhoads, Registrar. 


PITTSBURGH — DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: June 27- 
August 5. Typewriting; Shorthand; subject matter courses in 
Accounting; subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Reverend George A. Harcar, C.S.Sp., School of Educa- 
tion. 

PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: Pre- 
Session, June 20—July 1; Six Weeks’ Session, July 6—August 
2; Post-Session, August 15—August 26. Curriculum Laboratory 
for Business Teachers; The Techniques of Typewriting (Inter- 
mediate); Advanced Typewriting; Beginning and Advanced 
Transcription; Methods of —— Typewriting; Content 
and Methods for Teaching Business Correspondence; Content 
and Methods for Teaching Business Arithmetic; Office Practice; 
Readings in Office Practice; Consumer Buymanship; Principles 
and Problems of Business Education; Curriculum Making for 
Business Courses; Tests and Measurements in Business Edu- 
cation; Occupational Adjustments. Address, Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, Director, Courses in Business Education. 

UNIVERSITY PARK — PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: Two Sessions, June 138-July 1; July 6-August 13. 
Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects; 
Teaching of Bookkeeping; Teaching of Typewriting; Introduc- 
tion to Research in Business Education; Seminar in Business 
Education. Address, Summer Sessions Office. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 13-August 138. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; 
Economics; Business Law; Retailing; Methods of Teaching 
Business Subjects. Address, H. O. Strohecker, Registrar, or Dr. 8. 
M. Derrick, Dean, School of Business Administration, 


ROCK HILL— WINTHROP COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 19; July 20-August 9. Shorthand; Money and 
Banking; Economics. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


South Dakota 


COLLEGE STATION — SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 6-July 30. Elementary and Advanced Type- 
writing; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; Commercial 
Correspondence; Filing and Records Management; Calculating 
Machines; Duplicating Machines; Transcribing Machines; 
Secretarial Practice; Economics; Marketing; Money and Bank- 
ing; Statistics; Economics Workshop; Secretarial Workshop. 
Address, Dr. J. Howord Kramer, Director of Summer Session. 

HURON — HURON COLLEGE: June 8-August 5. Typing; 
Shorthand; Office Machines; Production of School Publications; 
Economics. Address, Dr. Morris N. Spencer, Dean. 


SPEARFISH — BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, May 31-July 2; July 6-August 5. Guidance; Busi- 
ness Machines. Address, Russell E. Jonas, President. 

SPRINGFIELD — SOUTHERN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: May 31-August 5. Typing; Accounting; Office 
Practice; Business Law; Business English. Address, Dean 
DeBoer. 

VERMILLION — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 138-August 12. Principles and Problems in Business Edu- 
cation; Readings in Business Education; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Clerical Office Machines; 
Workshop in Business Education. Address, Dean Mark W. 
Delzell. 


Tennessee 


JOHNSON CITY — EAST TENNESSEE STATE COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 8—July 14. Beginning Typewriting; 
Typewriting; Business Mathematics; Shorthand; Office Pro- 
cedure and Retord Management; Advanced Typewriting; 
Principles of Accounting; Business Machines; Business Organ- 
ization and Finance; Tax Accounting; Business Law. 
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Term, July 15~August 20. Typewriting; Introduction to Busi- 
ness; Principles of Accounting; Shorthand; Business Letter 
Writing; Secretarial Practice; Principles of Salesmanship; Cost 
Accounting. Address, Dean P. W. Alexander. 

JOHNSON CITY—STEED COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: June 6—August 12. Cgsetnuitiag Theory; Methods 
of Teaching Speedwriting, Speedtyping, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping and Gregg Shorthand; Directed Teaching in Speed- 
writing and Bookkeeping; Educational Psychology; Salesman- 
ship; usual subject matter courses in Accounting, Mathematics, 
Economics, Law, Labor Problems, Bankir and Finance; 
courses in industrial engineering. Address, rs. Wilda F. 
Walker, Registrar. 

KNOXVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Two 
Terms, June 18—-July 16; July 18-August 19. Office Equip- 
ment Problems; Teaching of General Business Subjects; Busi- 
ness Letter Writing; Office Management; Office Systems; Cur- 
rent Problems in Business Education; Tests and Measurements 
in Business Education; Teaching of Typewriting; Teaching of 
Shorthand and Transcription; Teaching of Business Law. 
Address, George A. Wagoner, Head, Business jon. 


MURFREESBORO — MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE 
COLLEGE: June 7-August 19._ Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Accounting; Office Machines; Business Law; Economics. 
Address, E. W. Midgett, Head, Department of Business. 

NASHVILLE — GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 6—July 16; July 11-August 15. 
Beginning Typewriting; Business Machines; Advanced Ac- 
counting; Methods in Teaching Typewriting; Methods in 
Teaching Shorthand; Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping; 
Methods in Teaching Social-Business; Business Law; Cost 
Accounting; Office Management; Auditing; Special Problems 
in Accounting;Tests in Business Education; Business Curricu- 
lum; Seminar in Business Education; Workshop in General 
Business. Address, Theodore Woodward, Head, Business Edu- 
cation Department. 


NASHVILLE — VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY: June 13- 
August 20. Elements of Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; 
Public Accounting; Contracts and Agencies; Partnerships and 
Corporations. 


Address, Herbert Weaver, Director of Summer 
Session. 


Texas 


AUSTIN — UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: First Term, June 
?7—July 18. Supervision of Business Education; Business Edu- 
cation Workshop; Advanced Studies and Techniques in the 
Teaching of Typewriting, Shorthand, and Transcription; 
Methods and Materials in the Teaching of Office and Secretarial 
Practice. Second Term, July 19-—August 27. Current Problems 
in Business Education; Special Problems in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Faborn Etier, Associate Professor of Business Edu- 
cation. 


CANYON — WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, May $1-July 11. Elementary Accounting Laboratory; 
Business Law; Corporation Finance; Principles of Marketing; 
Statistical Methods Laboratory; Thesis Courses; Managerial 
Organization. Second Term, July 12-August 19. Elementary 
Accounting Laboratory; Business Communications; Business 
Law; Business Psychology; Office Management; Thesis Courses; 
Improvement of Instruction in ee Accounting, and 
the Social Business Subjects. Address, Frank H. Morgan, 
Registrar. 

COMMERCE— EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 6-July 15; July 18-August 26. 
Subject matter courses in business education. Address, Reg- 
istrar or D. Johnson. 

DENTON — NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 8—July 13; July 15~August 24. Methods of Teaching 
Secretarial and Clerical Practice (Workshop); Advanced Type- 
writing Techniques (Workshop); Office Machines Workshop; 
Clerical Techniques ber wemrg Improvement of Instruction 
in Bookkeeping (Workshop); Teaching Aids in Business Edu- 
cation; Typewriting Methods; Secretarial Practice; Shorthand 
Methods. Address, Vernon V. Payne, Chairman, Division of 
Business Education and Secretarial Science. 

HOUSTON — UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 15; July 18-August 26. Research in Business 
Education; Organization and Teaching of Office Practice; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Typewriting; Accounting; 
Management; Business Correspondence; Marketing. Address, 
Dr. Carlos K. Hayden, Chairman, Department of Business Edu- 
cation. 

KINGSVILLE — TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES: First Term, June 6—July 15. Elementary 
Typewriting; Key-Driven Calculators; Elementary Accounting; 
Business Correspondence; Short Term Finance; Credits an 
Collections; Business Law; Real Estate Law; Life Insurance; 
Principles of Marketing; income Tax Procedures; Advanced 
Marketing. Second Term, July 18-August 26. Elementary 
Accounting; Business Report Writing; Business Law; Business 
Statistics; Fundamentals of Advertising. Address, Dr. J. B. 
Manning, Director of Business Administration. 
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LUBBOCK — TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 6-July 16. Office Practice Workshop for 
Teachers; Administration in Business Education; Business 
Correspondence; Calculating Machines; subject matter courses 
in Accounting, Management, Economics, and Marketing. 
Second Term, July 18-August 25. R ch in Busi Edu- 
cation; Development of Business Education; Accounting, 
Economics, Management, and Marketing courses. Address, 


Registrar. 
Utah 


PROVO— BRIGHAM YOUNG’ UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 13—July 15; July 18-August 19. Instructional 
Organization and Supervision of Business Education; Standards 
and Methods in Business Education; courses in Office Machines, 
Business English, Typewriting, Shorthand, Accounting, Market- 
ing, Economics. Address, Evan M. Croft. 

SALT LAKE CITY — UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June 
11-August 26. Trends in Business Education; Advanced Busi- 
ness Cousmunications; Supervised Reading in Business Educa- 
tion; Speed Building Courses in Typewriting and Shorthand. 
Address, Opal Christensen, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Business Education. 





Virginia 


BLACKSBURG — VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: Two-Wesk Session, June 14—June 25. Office Machines 
Workshop for Vocational Office Training Coordinators. Siz- 
Week Session, June 14—July 22. Shorthand for Teacher Certifi- 
cation; Office Administration; Organization and Administration 
of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Improvement of Instruction in gee Principles 
and Practices in Clericai Office Training. Three-Week Session, 
July 26-August 18. Records Management; Office Administra- 
tion. Address, Dr. Harry Huffman, Professor of Business Edu- 
cation. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
Education Intersession, June 15-July 1; Regular Eight-Week 
Session, June 20—August 138; Siz-Week Session, July 5—August 
18. Elementary Accounting; The Economics of Labor II; 
Commercial Transactions; Principles of Economics; Money 
and Banking; American Economic History; International 
Finance; Economic Geography; Introduction to Statistical 
Analysis I; Introduction to Statistical Analysis II; Family 
Financial Security Education; Guidance — Industrial and 
Business Practicum. Address, Registrar of the Summer Session, 
101 Peabody Hall. 


FARMVILLE — LONGWOOD COLLEGE: June 20- Au- 
ust 12. Typewriting; Office Machines; General Business 

rinciples; Elementary Accounting; Principles of Business 
Education; Organization, Administration, and Supervision of 
Business Education. Address, Dr. M. L. Landrum, Head, 
Business Education Department. 

FREDERICKSBURG — MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: June 13- 
August 5. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting. Address, Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean. 


HARRISONBURG — MADISON COLLEGE: Eight-Week 
Session, June 20—August 12 (undergraduate courses); Intersession, 
June 16-July 1 (graduate courses); Siz-Week Session, July 5- 
August 12. Improvement of Instruction in the Business Skill 
Subjects; Business Mathematics; Elementary and_ Personal- 
Use Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting Application; Office 
Machines; Advanced Shorthand; Personnel Administration; 
Accounting. Address, Dr. Percy H. Warren, Dean. 


Washington 


ELLENSBURG — CENTRAL WASHINGTON’ COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 18—July 18; July 
14-August 12. Office Machines; Elementary Typewriting; 
Beginning Gregg Shorthand; Practical Classroom Duplicating 
Techniques; Principles of Accounting; Federal Taxation; Meth- 
ods in Commercial Education; The High School Business Edu- 
cation Program; Methods and Materials in Basic Business; 
subject matter courses in general education. Address, Registrar. 

PULLMAN — STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
Eight-Week Session, June 20-August 12; Six-Week Session, 
June 20-July 29. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects. Address, Anne Corcoran, Secretarial Studies Depart- 
ment. 

SEATTLE — SEATTLE UNIVERSITY: Two Sessions, 
June 21-—July 15; July 18-A 19. Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Gregg Shorthand and Transcription; Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting; Principles and Problems of Busi- 
ness Education; Materials and Methods of Teaching Thomas 
Shorthand. Address, Herbert Reas. 


West Virginia 


ATHENS — CONCORD COLLEGE: First Term, June 6- 
July 15. Business Correspondence; Advertising. Second Term, 
July 18-August 26. Business Machines; Retail Merchandising; 
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Consumer Problems; Insurance. Address, Dr. Cloyd P, Arm- 
brister, Chairman, Department of Business Education and Ad- 
ministration. 

BLUEFIELD — BLUEFIELD STATE COLLEGE: June 
13—August 12. Accounting, Economics; Typewriting; Dictation 
and Transcription. Address, Dr. T. Mahaffey, Director, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


BUCKHANNON WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COL- 
LEGE: Two Sessions, June 6-July 15; July 18-August 26. 
World Geography; Labor Problems; Ethics; Measurement and 
Evaluation; Philosophy of Education; Economic Geography. 
Address, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean. 


HUNTINGTON — MARSHALL COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 6-July 16. Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Retail 
emg mem Principles of aro Law; Advanced Account- 
ing; Principles of Marketing; Cooperative Store Service; Cost 
Accounting; Teaching General Business. Second Term, July 
18—-August 26. Principles of Accounting; Principles of Business 

aw; Advanced Accounting; Principles of Advertising; Prin- 

ciples of Retailing; Cooperative Store Service; Retail Personnel 

anagement; Teaching Office Machines and Filing. Address, 
L. E. Bledsoe, Registrar. 


INSTITUTE — WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE: 
June 15-August 16. Accounting; Secretarial Science; Marketing 
and Advertising; Management and Personnel Administration; 
Money and Banking; Statistics; Economics; Methods of Teach- 
ing Business Subjects. Address, Dr. Harrison H. Ferrell. 

SALEM — SALEM COLLEGE: June 6-August 26. Basic 
Business Administration and Secretarial Studies; Economics; 
Address, Professor Arlen Swiger. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN— SHEPHERD COLLEGE: 
June 138-August 27. Typing; Business English; Retail Mer- 
chandising. Address, Joe C. Humphrey, Dean. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON — UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 27- 
August 19. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Basic Principles of Business Education; Pro- 
seminar on Family Financial Security Education. Address, 
Dr. Russell J. Hosler, School of Education. 

: MILWAUKEE — MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY: Preses- 
sion, June 6-July 29; Regular Session, June 20-July 29. Prob- 
lems in Finance; Problems in Production and _ Personnel; 
Problems in Marketing. Address, Father Eugene Kessler, S.J. 


MILWAUKEE — MOUNT MARY COLLEGE: June 28- 
August 5. Business Writing; Teaching of Commercial Subjects; 
Merchandising; Pro-Seminar in Business. Address, Registrar. 

WHITEWATER — WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 20-July 29. Subject matter courses in Accounting, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Office Practice; methods courses in each of 
these areas. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director, Division of 
Business Education. 


Wyoming 

LARAMIE — UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: June 13- 
August 19. Principles of Business Education; Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; 
Work Experience in Business Education; Principles and Prac- 
tices of Distributive Education; Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewriting; Machine Operations; Office Manage- 
ment; Advanced Secretarial Science. Address, Robert L. Hitch. 








New Illinois Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Illinois Busi- 
ness Education Association held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on March 3 to 5, Mabel Scheiderer, 
Decatur High School, Decatur, Illinois, was 
elected president. Other officers and board 
members elected were as follows: vice- 
president, Doris Howell, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston; secretary, 
Charles Wagner, Mt. Vernon High School, 
Mt. Vernon; treasurer, Dr. Harves Rahe, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; 
board members — Inez Gieseking, Spring- 
field High School, Springfield; Robert 
Stickler, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood; Eugene Vaught, Township High 
School, Belleville. 
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South Dakota Workshop 


The School of Business Administration a 
the University of South Dakota, Vermillio: 
will sponsor a workshop in business educ: 
tion on Thursday and Friday, June 23 and 
24, as a part of its summer session prograi 
in business education. 

The workshop is open to all business 
teachers and will be devoted to a consider:- 
tion of methods and materials in business 
teaching. It is planned to give, in addition 
to methods and materials, an opportunity for 
an exchange of ideas among business teachers, 
the consideration of particular problems in 
teaching, and the advancement of business 
education. 

Dr. Wayne House, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, will be the guest lecturer for the 
conference. A special feature of the work- 
shop this summer will be the use of a series 
of films for the presentation of teaching 
techniques in the skills area. The annual 
business teachers’ luncheon will close the 
two-day workshop. 

Details of the program and further infor- 
mation can be secured by writing to Hulda 
Vaaler, Head of the Department of Business 
Education, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota. 


) 


Lockyear's Buys Building 


Lockyear’s Business College, Evansville, 
Indiana, has purchased from W. M. Woot- 
ton, director and chairman of the board, the 
college building located at Fifth and Vine 
Streets, which the college has occupied for 
many years. The building has 15,000 feet 
of floor space. 

Lockyear’s was founded in 1893 under the 
name of the Columbian Business College. 
In 1897 M. H. Lockyear became its president 
and it was incorporated under the present 
name of Lockyear’s Business College. From 
a small beginning, Lockyear’s has grown to 
its present stature as one of the larger busi- 
ness colleges of the country with a national 
as well as local reputation for breadth of 
curriculum, thoroughness, and quality of 
training. 

The present management consists of B. W. 
Dasch, president; Rice Kello, vice-president; 
Aubrey Johnson, secretary and treasurer; 
H. E. Stocks, a director; and Mr. Wootton. 

Students at Lockyear’s come largely from 
Evansville and fifty-four counties in the Tri- 
State section. 
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Dr. Helen Reynolds, professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, has been elected 
chairman of the John Robert Gregg Award 
Administrative Committee for 1955, it was 
announced recently by Elvin S. Eyster, 1953 
chairman. 

Other members of the Administrative 
Committee are: Bernard Shilt, Buffalo; 
L. H. Diekroeger, St. Louis; Theodore Wood- 
ward, Nashville; Albert C. Fries, Los An- 
geles; and Jay Miller, Wilmington. 

Nominations for the 1955 award are now 
being received, according to Dr. Reynolds. 
The award was established in 1953 “in order 
to stimulate, encourage, and reward out- 
standing contributions to the advancement 
of business education” and nominations may 
be made by any individual interested or 
engaged in business education. The recipient 
of the 1954 award was Paul S. Lomax, chair- 
man of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, New York University. 

The recipient of the award will be chosen 
on the basis of outstanding contributions to 
business education. Possible areas of achieve- 
ment in which the recipient may have made 
contributions are as follows: 


Reynolds Is Chairman of Award Committee 





1. Contributions to teaching — theory, method, 

and/or classroom practice. 

2. Contributions to business and industry, with 
definite implications and significance for educa- 
tion. 

. Contributions to teaching methodology. 

. Writing contributions. 

. Original research or direction of research. 

. Organizational work (committees, associations, 
fraternities, etc.). 

. Administration of business education programs 
in high schools, colleges, or business schools. 

8. Teacher education. 


~ a oe 


The award consists of a citation and scroll, 
together with a cash gift of $500. It is pre- 
sented each year at the National Business 
Teachers Association’s convention. 

All business teachers, administrators, and 
friends of business education are encouraged 
to submit nominations for the award. Those 
who wish to make nominations should write 
for an official nomination blank to Dr. Helen 
Reynolds, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City. Recipients are 
selected by an independent Board of Selec- 
tion comprised of five business educators. 
The final date on which nominations for the 
1955 Award may be received to be considered 
is June 30, 1955. 





in each chapter. 
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RECORD KEEPING 


FOR EVERYONE 
for one semester * 2nd Edition * By Moore and Wheland 


Here is an entirely new book with a new approach and 
new development. Theory is minimized. The book is 
practical. There is a cycle development of records from 
the simple to the complex with new features introduced 


It is recognized that everyone should keep records, but 
in this book the student is taught how to keep records 
that are really simple, practical, and usable. 


Budgeting is also woven into the various chapters’ 
Taxes and other deductions from wages are handled 
in an effective manner, from the point of view of the o 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Chicago 5 


® Nontechnical 

*® Nonvocational Records 
® Nonvocational Budgets 
® Useful Models 

® Practical Applications 

® Emphasis on Accuracy 
* Cycle Development 

® Vocabulary Study 


*® Introductory Business Rec- 


® Payroll Deductions 


Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 
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Bookkeepin 
(Copyright 1955. 
black and white. It emphasizes basic principles to be 
learned when recording transactions. 


Chart — for Daily Class Work. 
This chart, 14” x 84", is ruled in 


Summary. The chart is divided into two sections as 
follows: Left Side—(a) Assets, (b) Purchases, and 
(c) Expenses. Right Side — (a) Liabilities, (b) Pro- 
prietorship, (c) Sales, and (d) Income. Each section is 
then subdivided for the purpose of sorting account 
usage and the effect of each transaction to be analyzed. 
The ruled box arrangement may be checked by moving 
a coin or button to designate the account title or titles 
involved in each transaction. The learning process 
involves understanding the effect of increases and de- 
creases as the debit and credit values are established 
for each transaction recorded. The balance (or differ- 
ence) resulting from recording each transaction is 
developed in a separate section column. The balance 
of each item or account title affected is determined by 
the increase or decrease standard of measuring trans- 
action values. 

Recommended Use. The chart is recommended for 
daily class use in teaching double-entry bookkeeping 
to first-year bookkeeping students. 

Sale. Prices are as follows, shipment made C.O.D., 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 100 to 500 copies, $1.97 per 
hundred; 500 to 1,000 copies, $1.73 per hundred; 1,000 
to 5,000 copies, $1.47 per hundred. Prepared and 
distributed by R. L. Spahr, Consumer Discount Com- 
pany, No. 10 Valley Street, Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 


The Basic Elements of Production. (Released 
in 1954.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black 
and white was produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Incorporated. It may be shown in 13 minutes. 

Summary. Each of the four basic elements of pro- 
duction — natural resources, labor, capital, and man- 
agement — is identified and explained in this film. The 
operations of a one-man pottery shop as well as those 
of a large mass-production industry are used to illus- 
trate these elements. The concluding thought of the 
film is that a high standard of living depends upon the 
cooperation of those who supply all of the basic elements 
of production. 

Recommended Use. The producers of this film recom- 
mend it for use in high school classes in economics, 
problems of democracy, and related social studies 
courses. 

Rental. “The Basic Elements of Production” may be 
obtained from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Incorporated, 9794 Newton Avenue (#14), Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. For rental purposes contact your regular 


rental library or Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
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The Spud and You. 
16-mm. sound Kodachrome film was produced by 
R.K.O. Pathe, Incorporated, for the National Associa- 


tion of Food Chains. 
minutes. 


Summary. This film is more than a story about spuds. 
It is the life story of retail food distribution. The film 
dramatizes the volume food distributors’ part in private 
industry. A quaint old-fashioned grocery with its 
proverbial cat and cracker barrel is shown in the film 
to dramatize in sharp contrast our modern and con- 
venient food stores of today. The film demonstrates 
that our modern method of food distribution has not 
only raised our standard of living, but also has made 
available an adequate supply of healthful and inex- 
pensive foods to the consumer. 


§ Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economics, consumer economics, business 
principles and management, and retail selling. 

Sale and Rental. “The Spud and You” may be pur- 
chased from the National Association of Food Chains, 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The 
selling price is $187.50. The film is available on a free 
loan basis. For free rental of the film write to Jean C. 
Osgood, Director of Press Relations, National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


How to Concentrate. (Released in 1951.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture available in color or 
black and white was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films. I. James Quillen, Ph.D., dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, acted as educational collab- 
orator. The film may be shown in approximately 
10 minutes. 

Summary. The film emphasizes how to concentrate. 
Too many outside interests detract from subject as- 
signments. Encourage concentration on one thing at a 
time as a means of developing good siudy habits. A 
good basketball game illustrates principles to be 
learned and applied to studying a history assignment. 
Correct habits once established may be applied to any 
problem or task. 

Recommended Use. This film would be suitable for 
junior and senior high school students for general 
educational guidance. It will prove helpful to establish 
basic study skills for social studies students as well as 
for general students. 

Sale. “How to Concentrate” may be obtained from 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a black and 
white print is $55.00 and for color $100.00. 


The film may be shown in 20 
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OVER 2,000 INSTRUCTORS ARE NOW USING 
CRAM’S VISUAL AIDS FOR BOOKKEEPING 














Set consists of six charts, the first four of which are pictured above. 


Here are the charts bookkeeping teachers are enthusiastic about. The 
charts are large (48” x 52”), easy to read, printed in three colors. They are 
complete and detailed, yet simple and easy to understand. 


The set of six charts covers the entire bookkeeping cycle. Instantly avail- 
able and easily viewed by the whole class at once. This proven visual aid 
assures greater student interest and a quicker and more lasting understand- 
ing of the subject. Choice of several convenient mountings. 


After using a set of Cram Bookkeeping Charts for several months, a com- 
mercial instructor wrote: “Students like them because I can point out exactly 
what I am explaining and they can see and catch on more quickly.” 


TITLES OF CHARTS 


Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 


Chart No. 2 — Journalizing, Posting and Preparing a Trial 
Balance 


Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 

Chart No. 4 — Closing the Ledger (For a Service Business) 
Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger 

Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 


Edited by South-Western Publishing Co. Correlated with 20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting. 


Write for prices and complete information 


The George F. Cram Company, Incorporated 


730 E. WASHINGTON STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





Canadian Representative 


MORVAL PRODUCTS CO., Limited 
238 King St. East » » Hamilton, Canada 
























Jobs — America’s Employment Magazine. 
December, 1954. Editor and Publisher, Ben C. Tarnut- 


zer. This $2-page, printed, paper-bound magazine is 
published monthly, ten times a year. As indicated by 
the title of the magazine it contains material that may 
be used for vocational guidance purposes. The Decem- 
ber issue contains three sections — articles, depart- 
ments, and features. Some of the articles included in 
the December issue have the following titles: “Shore- 
side Jobs in the American Merchant Marine,” ‘“‘When 
Business and Education Get Together,” “Are You 
Making the Most of Your School Years?,” and “‘Career 
Education — Happiness and Success.” The Department 
Section of the December issue includes such topics as 
training for the job you want, civil service oppor- 
tunities, and book reviews. In the Feature Section 
there is a cartoon on tips for the job hunter. A single 
copy of the magazine sells for 25 cents. The price for a 
year’s subscription (10 issues) is $2.00. Order from 
Jobs Publishing Company, Incorporated, 26 O’Farrell 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


Social Security in the United States. 1953. 
This 68-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is primarily 
a reprint of the 1952 edition; however the text has been 
revised slightly to take account of the creation of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and of 
some amendments to some provisions of the programs 
discussed. The statistical data in the charts and text 
have not been revised. A table giving basic data for the 
calendar year 1952 has been added. The booklet in- 
cludes the following sections: (1) The Background of 
Our Program, (2) The Place of Social Security in 
American Life, (8) Programs Under the Social Security 
Act, (4) Other Programs Relating to Social Security, 
(5) Significant Events in Social Security and Related 
Programs, (6) Selected Bibliography, and (7) Appendix 
Tables. Price 30 cents. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Educational Aids for High Schools. 1954. 
This 16-page, printed, paper-bound catalog contains 
a list of educational aids designed to serve as reference 
and discussion material for high school students and 
their instructors. The booklets, charts, posters, and 
films listed in the catalog are designed to help students 
understand and appreciate the economic and social 
principles which are basic to the American way of life. 
Free. Address your requests to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, New York 
17, New York. 
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Checklists for Public School Adult Education 
Programs. 1952. By Homer Kempfer. Circular 
No. 356 of the Federal Security Agency. This 17-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet should prove useful not 
only to local directors of adult education, but also to 
superintendents of schools, staff members, boards of 
education, advisory committees, and others wishing to 
evaluate public school programs of adult education. 
It includes the following yardsticks of adult education: 
(1) Size of Program, (2) Population Segments Served, 
(3) Flexibility of Schedule, (4) Approaches Used, 
(5) Methods of Coordination, and (6) Cooperative 
Practices. The booklet also includes selected references 
on adult education. Price 15 cents. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


NOMA Bibliography for Office Management. 
February, 1954. This 51-page, printed, paper-bound 
bibliography for office management contains references 
selected from more than eighty office management pub- 
lications for the years 1949,1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953. 
The bibliography is divided into two sections: (1) 
Articles, Booklets, and Reports, and (2) Books. Each 
of these sections is divided into thirty-six office manage- 
ment categories so that particular subjects may be 
easily found. Immediately preceding each section is a 
publishers’ index containing the addresses where all 
publications listed in each section may be obtained, to- 
gether with prices if available. Price $3.00. Order from 
National Office Management Association, 182 West 
Chelten Avenue,’ Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


Working for the U.S. A. October, 1953. U. S. 
Civil Service Commission Pamphlet No. 4. This 24- 
page printed, paper-bound pamphlet explains the pro- 
cedure to be followed in applying for a civil service job. 
It also outlines what the United States Government ex- 
pects of Federal workers. The addresses of the twelve 
civil service regional offices are listed on the last page 
of the pamphlet. Price 10 cents. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


What About Women Workers? A Few Facts. 
1954. Leaflet 18. This leaflet presents a simple nar- 
rative account of women workers in the national 
economy. Nine questions and answers covering basic 
facts on women in the labor force are covered in this 
eight-page leaflet. Price 5 cents. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government;Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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CLERICAL 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


Qnd Edition » By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


In American education a student has a right to 
a broad education with skill training for a life- 
time occupaticn. It must go beyond narrow 
skill training for a beginning job. CLERICAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE is designed for a final 
integrating course that will tie together the 
loose ends of other skill training and knowledge 
and will add many new related skills and knowl- 
edge. It covers all the basic office duties and 
provides a ‘know how” of office occupations. 
It is more than training for a single job; it 
provides a sound basis for job success and pro- 


motion within a vocation. 





Available with: 


Workbook of progress 
Tests and examinations 


Filing practice set 


PrP SS 


Teachers’ manual 
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Refreshments 
Sonny: ‘Mother, we’re going to play elephants at 
the zoo and we want you to help us.” 
Mother: “What on earth can I do?” 
Sonny: “‘You can be the lady who gives them peanuts 
and ¢andy.” 
e ee 
King-Size 
Mother: “Another bite like that and you will have 
to leave the table.” 
Hungry Boy: “Another bite like that and Ill be 
through.” 
e ee 


Older and Wiser 


‘Look here,” said the businessman who was in need 
of a boy, “aren’t you the same boy who was in here a 
week ago?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said the applicant. 

“T thought so. And didn’t I tell you then that I 
want an older boy?” 

“Yes, Sir. That’s why I’m back. 


I’m older now.” 


Tone It Down 

Sandy was learning to play the bagpipes. One night, 
while he was strutting about the room, skirling for all 
he was worth, his wife attempted a mild protest. 

“That’s an awful noise ye’re making, Sandy,” she 
said. 

Sandy sat down and took off his boots; then got up 
and resumed his piping in his stockinged feet. 


Target Practice 


There was a general who, visiting the Korean front, 
had a sniper bullet whiz by his head. 

‘Locate that sniper,” snapped the general. 

“We know exactly where he is, Sir,” a sergeant 
replied. 

“Then why don’t you shoot him?” said the general. 

“Well, Sir,” said the sergeant, “that guy’s been 
banging away for a month and ain’t hit nobody yet. 
We're afraid if we get him they might have a replace- 
ment who can shoot.” 

eee 


Honor System 


“The examination,” said the professor, “will be con- 
ducted on the honor system. Please sit three seats 
apart and in alternate rows.” 
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Not Proud 


Judge: “Aren’t you ashamed to be seen here in 
court so often?” 

Prisoner: ““Why, no, Your Honor. I always thought 
it was a very respectable place.” 


Kind Hearted 


Fat Man (in movie to little boy sitting behind him): 
“Can’t you see, little fellow?” 

Little Fellow: “Not a thing.” 

Fat Man: “Then keep your eye on me and laugh 


when I do.” 
e ee 


No Endorsement 


“This certainly is a unique town.” 
“Yes, from the French ‘une’ for one and the Latin 


‘equis’ for horse.” 
e ee 


Something More Practical 


Salesman: “Yes, Sir, of all our cars, this is the one we 
feel confident and justified in pushing.” 

Prospective Customer: “That’s no good to me. I 
want one I don’t have to push.” 


What’s In a Name? 


Three men named Jones, all in the same line of busi- 
ness, opened shops next door to one another. The one 
on the right had the name “Jones” painted in large 
letters over the door. The one on the left immediately 
did the same thing. 

The sign painter then approached the center Mr. 
Jones, asking him if he would like his name painted also. 

“No,” said the wily one. “I want you to paint the 
word ‘Entrance’ over my door.” 


No Punishment Now 


“*Please, teacher,” said a small boy, coming into class, 
‘ought I to be punished for something I haven’t done?” 

“Of course not,” said she, kindly. 

“Please, teacher,” said the small boy, with a sigh of 
relief, “I haven’t done my ’rithmetic.” 


Only 24 More To Go 


Children start school these days with a big advantage. 
They already know two letters of the alphabet — TV. 
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New Second Edition — 1955 


Business Filing 
; By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition, is the outgiowth of the most widely used book in its field. The 
second edition follows standard rules of indexing and filing, but these are presented in a simplified 
’ manner. The book provides a comprehensive study of card and correspondence indexing and 
filing arranged for completion in twenty, thirty, or forty class periods depending upon the number 
of filing jobs that are completed. The principles in the textbook provide the background for com- 
pleting the practice set. There are materials for ten indexing and filing jobs in the practice set. 
These are actual, realistic materials, but the letters are in miniature size. The supplies provided 
in the filing set are indicated below. 


"| WITH FILING OFFICE PRACTICE SET 


MATERIALS 
FOR TEN JOBS 








we 








Collapsible boxes 
Index cards 


sj- Incoming letters 


os Outgoing letters 

ely Telegrams 

Mr. Interoffice communica- 
iso. tions 

the 


Cross reference sheets 
Printed guides 
Folders 

- Gummed labels 
Answer sheets 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman teacher with 20 years’ experience teaching in 
business schools desires position with private school in 
the Eastern States. Also capable of directing a school as 
have done this type of work lor 12 years. Address, No. 142. 


Mature woman, holding M.A. degrees in both business 
administration and mathematics, desires teaching posi- 
tion for the summer or September. Twenty years’ college 


teaching experience. Excellent references. Address, 
No. 143. 


Single man, 42 years of age, veteran of World War II, 
desires teaching or administrative position in business 
school. Has had 15 years’ teaching experience and 
7 years’ business experience. At present is teaching near 
New York City. Excellent references. Address, No. 144. 


University instructor in Philadelphia, age 31, desires 
a teaching position for all or part of July and August. 
Can teach accounting, bookkeeping, machines, business 
English, business math, typing, related subjects and 
methods. Have a B.S. in business education and an 
A.M. in accounting and business education. A car is 
available and will travel. Address, No. 145. 


College-trained lady instructor, with 18 years’ experi- 
ence in high school work, desires position in business 
college. Can teach typing, Greg¢ Simplified Shorthand, 
business English, secretarial duties, word study, and 
— Minimum salary $250 a month. Will consider 
any location. Best references. Prefer to begin Septem- 
ber 1. Address, No. 146. 


Young man, 30, ambitious and dependable, with 
B.S. degree and 4 years’ experience teaching Gregg 
Shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, and related business 
subjects in high school, desires position in San Francisco 
Bay Area. Will consider either public schools or business 
college. Complete credentials and references on request. 
Address, No. 147. 


Young male high school teacher, veteran, with B.S. 
degree in business education and 2 years’ teaching ex- 
perience in Southern high schools, desires position as 
commercial teacher. New England States preferred. 
Capable of teaching all commercial subjects. Willing 
to accept responsibilities beyond duties. Address, 
No. 148. 


A progressive, certified man commercial teacher and 
licensed accountant with 22 years of successful teaching 
experience in public high schools, business colleges, 
junior colleges, and universities, desires teaching posi- 
tion for thc summer in the Northern or Northwestern 
States. Holds B.A., M.B.A., and LL.B. degrees and 
several teachers’ certificates. Can teach accounting, 
business law, business English, business math, Greg¢ 
Shorthand, typewriting, and other subjects. Moderate 
salary and reimbursed traveling expenses. Address, 
No. 163. . 


Experienced male teacher with Master’s and part of 
Doctorate degree desires summer school employment as 
commercial and/or English teacher in New York y 
or Long Island area. Best references. Address, No. 166. 
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Experienced educational salesman and instructor, age 
52, with late model car, desires connection with well- 
established private school. Has degree in business ad- 
ministration and qualified to teach the regular commer- 
cial subjects including Gregg Shorthand. Enjoy both 
selling and teaching. Have excellent past record. Now 
employed in Education Department of a state public ia- 


stitution, but would be available upon short notice. 
Address, No. 168. 


Woman with M.A. degree and 12 years’ experience 
teaching accounting, typing, Gregg Simplified, commer- 
cial law, business English, and secretarial science, desires 
change of position. Prefer East Coast. Address, No. 169. 


Permanent position as instructor or manager and in- 
structor wanted by experienced male teacher. Can teach 
all phases of accounting and business administration. 


ee buying interest in good school. Address, 
0. a 


Position as manager wanted by former school owner 
with probable or without possible later interest or owner- 
ship. Southeast or Southwest preferred. Would consider 
salary and commission. Address, No. 172. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced accounting instructor wanted by old 
established Midwestern business college beginning 
June 1. Must be qualified to teach accounting and 
business administration subjects. Please give complete 
information regarding experience and educational back- 
ground. Address, No. 149. 


We have opening for several commercial teachers for 


term schools. Give qualifications and salary expected. 
Address, No. 150. 


Commercial instructor wanted by reputable Midwest 
business college for term beginning June 6. This is a 
permanent, well-paying position. Address, No. 151. 


An instructor wanted to take charge of the accounting 
department of a three-teacher school. Prefer a man of 
middle age or older. Address, No. 152. 


Male instructor with B.S. in accounting or business 
administration graduate wanted to teach accounting 
and related subjects, day school and two nights per week. 
Prefer someone between 21 and 40 years of age. School 
located in the heart of the indus 1 area of the Caro- 
linas. Send photograph along with letter of application 
giving resume of education, experience, and starting 
salary expected. Address, No. 153. 


Woman teacher, middle-aged, with college degree 
and experience, wanted to head the secretarial science 
department in a new school in southern Oregon. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement. Permanent posi- 
tion. Address, No. 154. 


Man qualified by education and experience wanted to 
teach accounting and allied subjects. Permanent i- 
tion in prominent Central States business college. n 
now or June 1. Please give all essential information. 
Address, No. 155. 
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A leading Illinois business college would like to employ 
a well-qualified woman to teach bookkeeping and sup- 
porting subjects. Permanent seeese with opportunity 
for — State qualifications fully. Address, 
No. 156. 





Registrar wanted by well-known business college in 
Louisiana located in city of 65,000. Unlimited territory. 
Must have car. Last registrar made $4,500 in three 
months. Leads furnished. Forty per cent on city busi- 
ness and 30 per cent on out-of-city business. Man or 
woman under 60 years of age; must be able to work two 
half days a week in college commercial department. 
Give references, age, and experience. Address, No. 157. 





Man or woman wanted as manager for medium-sized 
school. Should be able to teach any business subject. 
Write giving details about yourself and salary or com- 
mission desired. School is located in the Central States 
and a doing well. Approved for veterans. Address, 
No. . 





Man wanted to teach accounting and related sub- 
jects in old-established business school in Florida. 
Excellent opportunity for right person. Address, No. 165. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Old-established school, located in Central States, and 
approved for veterans, for sale. Operating both day 
and night classes. School is money-maker, located in a 
medium-sized city with no other business school here. 
Excellent equipment. Owner has other interests. Terms 
to right party. Address, No. 159. 





Good school located in a small city in the Northwest 
is offered for sale at a wonderful bargain. Owner will 
retire on or before July 1. Address, No. 160. 





Eighty-four year old private business school with tens 
of thousands of graduates in the Middle West for sale 
for approximately the value of its equipment. Owner 
wishes to retire. School has favorable lease, good equip- 
ment, outstanding reputation. Approved for G.I. train- 
ing. Has Speedwriting franchise. Unusual opportunity 
for experienced private school operator. A relatively 
—— amount of capital will be required. Address, 
NO. . 





Business school overlooking the Hudson Highlands, 
established 1890, for sale. Excellent standing in com- 
munity. Spacious quarters. Fully equipped. Some 
electric typewriters. Yearly enrollment secured effort- 
lessly — could be doubled. Excellent opportunity for 
young, aggressive person. Due to an accident owner 
must sell. Terms can be arranged. Address, No. 162. 





A long-established business school in a large city in 
New York State for sale. A-1 reputation; operated at a 
fine profit; only one other competitive school. Over 
300,000 population to draw from. Can be operated with 
3-4 teachers. Best location in town. Offered for less than 
half of replacement value of equipment. Owner retiring. 
Only financially responsible persons invited to reply. 
Address, No. 167. 


Business college in the beautiful Pacific Northwest, 
where we mow the lawns in rsa ma’ for sale. G.I. and 
state approved. Large growing industrial and tradin 
section. Owner retiring because of ill health. Will sel 
all or one half interest. Address, No. 170. 





Two-teacher business college in Vancouver, Canada, 
for sale. Has my teen steady, comfortable income for 15 
years. Centrally located in city of more than half million. 
Well equipped and no liabilities. Full price less than 
most down payments. Serious illness forces immediate 
sale. Address, No. 173. 


FOR SALE 
Six Remington Noiseless 410 typewriters for sale. All 


in almost-new condition. Absolutely perfect. Current 
model. Very sturdy. $60 each. Address, No. 164. 


May, 1955 


FBLA National Meeting 


Bernard Shub, national president of the 
Future Business Leaders of America, has 
announced that the Morrison Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, will be headquarters for the 
1955 convention on June 12 to 14. A tour 
of interesting places in Chicago and nomina- 
tion speeches for candidates for national 
officers will be the opening events. 

Two contests for college members will be 
held at the convention. These are a “Vo- 
cabulary Relay,” a counterpart for the 
“Spelling Relay,” which is open to high 
school students; and the “Mr. and Miss Fu- 
ture Business Executive” contest. High 
school students representing the various 
state chapters will compete in the “Mr. and 
Miss Future Business Leader” contest. 

All sessions of the convention are open to 
members who comply with the convention 
rules and regulations sent to the local chap- 
ters. Room reservations must be made on 
the form provided by the national organiza- 
tion. Each state chapter may send two 
voting delegates and each local chapter has 
the privilege of sending two voting repre- 
sentatives to assist in conducting the busi- 
ness of the national organization. Local 
chapters may send as many alternates as 
they wish. 

The Chicago convention will have several 
“headline” speakers and a number of dis- 
cussion groups. It is anticipated that more 
than one thousand members and chapter 
sponsors will attend the meeting. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 

RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
provides complete information about the types of rec- 
ords needed by most small retail businesses. Although 
the set is based on a retail grocery store, with depart- 
ments for groceries, meats, and produce, the principles 
are applicable to any small retail business that uses a 
cash register. 

Recommended for: 

(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or account- 
ing and wish to complete a practice set that is typical 
of records used in small retail businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in which 
some time is devoted to a study of record keeping with- 
out a formal course in bookkeeping. 

(3) For special classes made up of G. I.’s and adults 
who are preparing to operate small businesses. 

List price $1.80. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 











Summer Work Experience 
of Two Business Teachers 
(Concluded from page 396) 


Suggested content of the notebook follows: 
1. “Dear Diary” — A day-by-day record 
of job activities performed and sum- 
mary of challenging job problems and 
how they were met. 
. One-time assignments over the course: 
(a) My Company and My Place In It 
(b) History of the Company 
(c) Strong Personalities Who Have 
Contributed Most to My Company 
(d) Qualities Worth Imitation Ob- 
served in People With Whom I 
Work 
(e) How Can I Win Friends and In- 
fluence People? 
(f) My First Job Interview 
(g) My Personal Data Sheet 
(h) My First Day At Work 
(i) Job Tests and How I Measure Up 
(j) My Next Promotion 
(k) Personnel Policies, Company Cus- 
toms 
(1) Legal Basis for Employment; Work 
Permits; Social Security; Labor 
Laws; Income Taxation 
(m) Wise Use of My Salary 
. Specific written assignments related 
to telephone operator’s work. (Review 
and improvement of such tools as 
grammar, voice, spelling, handwriting, 
computations, and place geography.) 
TRYING AND TESTING. These five units of 
instruction are now being used in three 
Michigan cities — Grand Rapids, Lansing, 
and Monroe. Suggestions for improvement 
will be made, and the materials will be re- 
vised. Then, and only then, would con- 
sideration be given to making these mate- 
rials available to teachers and coordinators 
of cooperative telephone company trainees 
in high schools, and other institutions who 
train youth for job competency. 


Some Practical Teaching Procedures 
in Business Education 
(Concluded from page 398) 


have found useful in presenting the vocabu- 
lary drill at the beginning of a shorthand 
lesson. The student first makes his own 
attempt to read the vocabulary list and this 
is followed by a blackboard demonstration 
by the teacher. At the next class meeting 
the students, with open textbooks, prepare 
their own vocabulary list and then with 
books closed the teacher gives a repetitive 
dictation of the list—that is, each word is 
repeated a number of times, according to 
its difficulty in writing. Finally, the stu- 
dent-prepared list is subject to a final dic- 
tation test. Some teachers may consider 
this procedure ponderous. However, I 
should like to remind the reader that we are 
dealing with the “slow” student. The re- 
sourceful teacher can easily discover many 
other procedures or devices with which to 
lead the slow student to that moment of 
awakening to a sense of realization of his 
own powers. In teaching the slow learner 
the teacher should remember that praising 
the student is of greater value than blam- 
ing him. 

The final procedure on my list deals with 
the importance of developing a proper 
student-teacher relationship. The develop- 
ment of a proper student-teacher relation- 
ship must begin with the teacher. The teach- 
er must want the best for his department, 
his students, and his community. Such an 
objective on the part of the teacher breeds 
enthusiasm and it must be recognized that 
enthusiasm is contagious. The students 
will be quick to catch this spirit of enthusi- 
asm and the inevitable result will be a proc- 
ess of cooperative learning and mastery. 
If the proper student-teacher relationship 
exists, disciplines derived from skill mastery 
will translate themselves into desirable 
citizenship qualities. 





and specific teaching procedures. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





NEW 1955 METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
by Lewis D. Boynton 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEEPING is a comprehensive book covering the status, the 
curriculum, psychology of learning, objectives, planning, materials, resources, equipment, trends, 
It contains an appendix with topics for student projects, general 
methods of teaching, and a study to determine course content. 


Single copy price $3.00 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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your Free 1955-1956 
CORONET 
FILMS 
CATALOGUE 











Your free 1955-1956 Coronet Films Catalogue of 16mm sound motion 
pictures is now available... featuring 603 of the finest in educational 
films in color or black-and-white. The new 96-page four-color catalogue 
includes a host of outstanding films for use in business, economics and 
vocational guidance. 


Available films include Banks and Credit, The Law of Demand and Supply, Understanding 
the Dollar, Do I Want to be a Secretary ?, How to Investigate Vocations, Selling As a Career... 
and many, many others. Each of these excellent teaching films was produced in close 
collaboration with a leading educator, and carefully correlated with the most widely 
used textbooks in the field. 


Mature students and adults alike will welcome these outstanding teaching 
films produced by Coronet... each fully described in the new, easy-to- 
use catalogue. For your free copy, simply write to: 


Coronet Films Dept. B-555 Coronet Building Chicago 1, Illinois 
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TEACH SPELLING 
and VOCABULARY? 


If you feel that your high school students have an inadequate vocabulary and are weak in spelling 
ability, here is a book that you will want to consider. It has created a new interest from coast to 
coast because it is a book that can be used as d supplement, weekly or daily, in English or other classes. 


WORD STUDIES 


Third Edition—By R. G. Walters 


WORD STUDIES is designed to provide an all-round mastery of words. It 
teaches the student how to use the dictionary and emphasizes correct pronuncia- 
tion and syllabication. It helps the student to learn word building and word 
usage. The classified groups of words cover a wide range of topics. They 
include the words that cause most difficulty and which should be in the vocabu- 
lary of every high school graduate. Exercises are provided for the use of words 
and there is periodic review. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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